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A  switch  to  paper  of  a  brifjht  color  ...  a  simple 
change  in  printing  copy  . .  .  that’s  the  secret  behind 
Filene’s  gay  new  wrappings  that  are  catching 
all  eyes  and  “ahs”  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
distinctive,  salnion-hued  paper  was  custom  made 
in  Fciuitable’s  own  mills. 

Now  is  the  time  to  perk  up  your  wrapi)ings  so 
they  will  look  great  for  ’.oS.  Promote  store  identity 
and  encourage  take-withs  by  using  smartly- 
styled  bags  made  from  your  choice  of  standard 
or  special  colors  of  hne-(iuality  pai)er.  h'or 
little — if  any  —  added  cost,  your  store  can  switch 
to  E(iuital)le  bags  of  distinction  —  matching 
merchandise  bags,  shopping  bags,  handle  bags 
and  send  bags. 

Send  us  samples  of  the  bags 
used  in  your  store,  along  with 
an  indication  of  annual  usage. 

We’ll  rush  recommendations  to 
improve  your  wrappings  .pro- 
motion-wise. 


FILENE’S,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Thi>  U»7-yoar-«»M  firm  jtist  rtv**ntl\  ■ 
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PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC. 

45-50  Van  Dam  Street.  Long  Island  City  1,  N  Y  Tel..  STillwell  6  0620 
Paper  Mills  &  Souther’n  Bag  Plant;  Orange.  Texas 
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America  Needs  50  Per  Cent  Rbe  in  Consumption,  Conferees  Hear; 
Boston  Conference  Discusses  Retailers’  Role  in  the  Nation’s  Economy 


The  changing  emphasis  in  our  economy  from  production- 
mindedness  to  a  growing  realization  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  personal  consumption  has  been  causing  per¬ 
ceptive  businessmen  to  look  much  more  closely  at  the  retailer 
and  his  problems. 

Last  year  business  leaders  and  economists  were  predicting 
the  future  in  glowing  terms.  This  year's  predictions  are  not 
so  rosy  and  they  are  accompanied  by  sharp  reminders  that 
volume-selling  of  consumer  goods  is  what  will  be  needed 
to  make  the  future  live  up  to  the  predictions. 

If  the  economy  is  to  continue  to  expand,  personal  con¬ 
sumption  must  be  increased.  Businessmen  are  looking  to  the 
retailer  to  make  the  wheels  go  'round. 

Distribution  and  the  $600  Billion  G.  N.  P.  According  to 
Philip  M.  Talbott,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  past  president  of  the  NRDGA, 
personal  consumption  of  goods  and  services  must  be  in¬ 
creased  by  50  [)er  cent  if  America's  gross  national  product 
is  to  reach  the  predicted  $600  billion  mark  by  1965. 

Mr.  Talbott  set  this  enormous  task  for  business  at  the 
29th  annual  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution  last  month. 
He  emphasized  that  distribution  must  play  a  major  role  in 
the  accomplishment  of  America’s  economic  aims.  But,  de¬ 
spite  this  new  emphasis,  he  warned  that  “there  seems  to  be 
a  colossal  lack  of  understanding  of  the  imp>ortance  of  dis¬ 
tribution.'’ 

The  public’s  lack  of  understanding  must  be  corrected,  of 
course.  But  mere  lack  of  understanding  has  never  stopped 
a  powerful  economic  trend.  As  Mr.  Talbott  p>ointed  out: 
“People  continue  to  clamor  for  new  products.  The  almost 
fantastic  development  of  Suburbia— which  today  ranks  as  a 
third  geographical  element  in  our  society— has  contributed 
to  a  revolution  in  our  economic  pattern.’’ 

The  revolution  has  affected  not  only  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  but  the  retailer  as  well.  Competition  has  never 
been  so  keen,  and  it  is  bringing  new  techniques  to  distribu¬ 
tion  aimed  at  boosting  volume  by  giving  consumers  more 
value  at  lower  costs. 

“We  have  seen  the  so-called  ‘warehouse’  sales.  We  have 
witnessed  the  adoption  of  supermarket  techniques,  to  some 


extent,  in  department  stores,’’  Mr.  Talbott  said.  “The  era 
of  the  high  markup  is  gone.  Mass-selling— volume-selling- 
is  the  order  of  the  day.’’ 

People  must  be  stimulated,  must  become  aware  of  their 
needs  and  relate  them  to  available  goods,  and  goods  miut 
become  more  available.  Advertising,  promotion  and  mer¬ 
chandising  must  lead  the  way,  Mr.  Talbott  pointed  out,  but 
the  function  of  advertising  is  not  merely  to  make  people 
want  what  they  do  not  need.  Rather,  it  is  to  make  people 
want  something  they  did  not  realize  they  needed  until  their 
attention  was  called  to  it. 

How  Much  Government?  It  is  up  to  retailers  to  see  that! 
they  are  p>ermitted  to  carry  out  their  new  role  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  consumption.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Talbott  said, 
distribution  does  not  suffer  so  badly  as  some  other  lines  o( 
endeavor  from  government  regulation,  government  inter¬ 
ference  and  government  restriction.  But  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  increasing  regulation  of  the  various  aspects  of  div 
tribution. 

For  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Talbott,  a  recent  poll 
showed  that  34  per  cent  of  the  public,  and  40  per  cent  d 
all  employees,  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
regulate  business  closely.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  all  em¬ 
ployees,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  public,  feel  that  the  ownen 
of  businesses  get  too  much  and  the  employees  too  little. 

Even  high  school  students,  he  emphasized,  who  will  bt 
tomorrow’s  voters,  hold  many  similar  opinions.  Thirty-five 
per  cent  think  that  the  average  business  profit  is  16  per  cent 
or  higher.  Fifty-five  per  cent  think  that  price  controls  an 
necessary  even  in  normal  times.  Forty  per  cent  believe  that 
increased  productivity  will  ‘result  in  over-production  and 
depression. 

The  Businessman  in  Public  Affairs.  This  basic  lack  of  under 
derstanding  may  hamper  distribution  in  playing  its  proper 
role  in  our  changing  society.  Mr.  Talbott  reminded  his 
audience  that  not  only  must  steps  be  taken  to  develop  dis¬ 
tribution’s  increasingly  important  role  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
sumption-work  must  also  be  undertaken  to  correct  vast 
public  misunderstandings.  The  storekeeper  of  tomorrow 
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cannot  sit  apart  from  the  tide  of  public  affairs,  he  said.  He 
has  a  key  role  to  play  in  helping  shapse  the  basic  government 
policies  that  will  affect  the  conditions  under  which  we  carry 
on  our  business. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  the  businessman  to  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  scope  of  governmental  activity  and  the  effect 
of  this  activity  on  his  business.  Mr.  Talbott  pointed  out 
that  decisions  to  be  made  in  Washington  on  such  things  as 
spending,  tax-reduction.  Social  Security  and  minimum  wage 
coverage  will  be  far-reaching.  These  decisions,  he  said,  will 
affect  the  individual  businessman  as  much  as  the  decisions 
he  makes  himself. 

The  retailer  can  prosper  only  if  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  is  prosperous,  and  if  the  country  as  a  whole  is  pros¬ 
perous.  “He  must,  therefore,  be  a  vital  part  of  his  com¬ 
munity,”  Mr.  Talbott  stressed,  “sharing  with  all  other  busi¬ 
nessmen  the  obligations  of  the  private  entrepreneur  in  ad¬ 
vancing  the  well-being  of  the  free  enterprise  system.” 

The  retailer  of  tomorrow  must  once  again  be  the  leg¬ 
endary  storekeeper  whose  advice  and  counsel  were  sought 
and  heeded  by  his  customers,  if  distribution  is  to  live  up  to 
its  responsibilities.  But  he  must  be  more,  too.  “If  distribu¬ 
tion  is  to  play  its  full  part  in  this  economy,”  Mr.  Talbott 
said,  “then  we  who  are  in  the  distribution  field  must  do 
more  than  view  national  affairs  and  national  issues  from 
the  sidelines.  We  have  a  responsibility,  an  opportunity  and 
a  privilege  to  put  the  common  good  ahead  of  our  own  good— 
to  keep  up  with  what  is  happening  in  the  nation’s  capital— 
and  to  let  our  elected  representatives  know  where  we  stand 
on  important  national  problems,  and  why.” 

Fashion  Sells  Everything.  Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
joined  Mr.  Talbott  in  underlining  the  new  importance  of 
the  retailer  in  stimulating  consumption.  They  emphasized 
the  new  approaches  and  methods  that  are  being  develojjed 
to  do  the  job.  For  instance,  Helen  Valentine  of  Charm 
Magazine  told  the  assembled  businessmen  why  fashion  is 
one  of  the  major  keys  to  the  problems  of  creative  selling. 

“Fashion  is  front,  it  is  volume,  it  is  profit,”  she  said.  It  is 
the  essential  ingredient  in  creative  selling,  and  creative  sell¬ 
ing  was  never  more  important  than  in  this  rapidly  changing 
world,  she  emphasized.  “Speaking  from  experience,”  she 
said,  “I  can  assure  you  that  busy  customers  want  fashion 
conveniently  served,  and  easy  to  get  at,  either  through  the 
most  precise  and  helpful  customer-selling  or  through  self¬ 
selection.” 

Citing  the  widespread  appeal  of  fashion,  Mrs.  Valentine 
noted  that  she  had  recently  seen  a  display  selling  the  “sheer” 
look  in  garbage  disposal  units.  "Lest  you  write  this  off  as 
sheer  Madison  Avenue,  I  hasten  to  add,”  she  said,  “that  this 
was  in  Seattle,  and  I’ll  bet  it  attracted  both  crowds  and 
sales.”  Fashion  has  changed  January  White  Sales  to  Pink 
Sales  and  is  currently  whetting  consumer  appetites  for  flow¬ 
ered  and  strif>ed  sheets  and  blankets,  as  well  as  color  coordi¬ 
nated  bathrooms  from  soap  to  shower  curtains,  she  added. 

The  retailer  can  use  fashion  in  many  ways,  but  it  must 
be  handled  properly.  “Don’t  waste  our  time,”  Mrs.  Valen¬ 
tine  said,  “with  promotional  circuses  that  prevent  us  from 
getting  near  the  merchandise.  Rather,  quickly  tell  us  its 
fashion  appeals  and  make  it  easy  for  us  to  buy.  Have  ade¬ 
quate  sales  help,  or  make  our  waiting  time  profitable  with 


a  display  of  your  product  assortment.  Stay  open  late  so 
we  can  shop  at  the  end  of  a  busy  day.  Help  us  buy  from 
your  printed  ads  and  your  commercials  by  providing  spe¬ 
cific  information  after  you  have  whetted  our  appetites  with 
a  fashion  appeal.” 

“Fashion  is  prestige,”  Mrs.  Valentine  said.  “It  sells  a 
store,  a  company,  a  service,  a  product,  a  neighborhood,  a 
way  of  life.  Fashion  is  the  last  word,  but  no  sooner  is  it 
said  than  it  is  replaced  with  a  new  word.” 

Effect  of  the  New  Leisure.  The  changing  society  in  which 
we  live  has  given  rise  to  a  new  market  entirely,  the  “leisure 
market,”  described  by  Tide  Magazine  as  “a  $30  billion  plum, 
ripe  for  the  plucking.”  According  to  Donald  M.  Hobart, 
senior  vice  president  and  director  of  research  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  “People  have  ceased  to  be  producers 
for  much  of  their  lives,  their  weeks  and  their  days,  and  have 
become  instead  active  consumers  for  all  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  their  increased  leisure  calls  for.” 

“The  new  leisure  menaces  many  of  our  old-fashioned 
values  and  threatens  some  of  the  old  ways  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Hobart  thinks.  On  the  other  hand,  he  feels  that 
it  offers  limitless  promise  to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
who  will  take  advantage  of  the  rich  opportunities  for  new 
sales  which  the  new  leisure  offers,  of  which  vacation  travel 
is  only  one  facet. 

Laws  and  the  Retailer.  What  else  should  be  done  to  help 
distribution— and  distributors— carry  out  their  new  responsi¬ 
bilities?  Dr.  David  Carson  of  the  Boston  University  College 
of  Business  Administration,  in  discussing  “Legal  Barriers 
to  Effective  Distribution,”  emphasized  that  in  the  past  the 
department  store  “has  been  the  specific  target  of  restrictive 
legislation  more  than  any  other  form  of  retailing.”  He  also 
pointed  out  that  many  restrictions  covering  the  opening  of 
new  stores,  personnel,  merchandise,  the  timing  of  sales  pro¬ 
motions,  gifts  and  souvenirs  and  retail  price  maintenance 
still  exist  in  various  forms  in  countries  throughout  the 
world.  “It  is  high  time,”  he  said,  “that  the  legislatures  of 
Europe,  Japan,  South  Africa,  the  United  States,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  free  world  reconsider  the  maze  of  legislation 
which  they  have  directed  against  distribution.” 

Simplification  of  Selling.  “Ease  of  access”  is  the  way  Eugene 
B.  Mapel,  vice  president  of  Barrington  Associates,  Inc.,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  new  look  in  retailing  on  the  first  day  of  the 
conference.  “Ease  of  access”  he  defined  as  “the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  get  the  kind  of  product  he  wants,  in  the  style, 
color,  and  size  of  unit  which  best  fits  his  needs,  at  a  place 
readily  accessible  to  him,  and  on  terms  which  are  attractive 
to  him.”  New  approaches  to  packaging,  credit,  store  hours 
and  locations,  services  and  many  other  factors  make  up  this 
“ease  of  access”  concept.  Mr.  Mapel,  who  spoke  on  “New 
Concepts  in  Distribution,”  didn’t  think  he  had  one,  since 
“perhaps  there  are  no  new  concepts  in  distribution,  only 
new  applications  of  old  concepts,  and  the  most  important 
of  these  is  the  recognition  that  every  marketing  plan  today 
probably  needs  to  be  put  under  the  microscope  at  shorter 
and  shorter  intervals  to  see  that  we  have  made  the  most 
of  every  new  means  of  creating  greater  ‘ease  of  access’  for  our 
product  or  service.” 
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Directors  and  speakers  at  San  Francisco 
included  (above,  left):  E.  Willard  Dennis, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sibley,  Lindsay 
&  Curr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Downtown  Development 
Committee;  Reginald  H.  Biggs,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The  Empori¬ 


um  Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Alfred  C. 
Thompson,  vice  president  and  g^heral 
manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond, 
Va.;  Leslie  I.  Harris,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  The  Harris  Co.,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif.;  Richard  H.  Rich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta  and  president 


of  NRDGA,/ and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  exect^j 
live  vice  president  of  NRDGA. 

At  the  luncheon  table:  Benjamin 
Namm,  president\of  Namm-Loeser’s,  Incj 
George  W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice  pi 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Belk  Broi 
ers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  n( 
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George  w.  dowdy,  execmh. 

vice  president  and  general  manj. 
ger  of  Belk  Brothers  Company,  (;har 
lotte,  N.  C.,  last  month  was  electee 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committe 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso^ 
ciation.  He  succeeds  Joseph  W.  Dye 
who  resigned  the  post  last  May  wher 
he  also  resigned  as  president  and  geiv 
eral  manager  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  t 
enter  a  non-retail  business.  The  elet 
tion  took  place  at  the  fall  meeting  of 
the  NRDGA  boaid,  which  was  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  October  19th.  It 
preceded  by  a  one-day  Retail  Clinic, 
at  which  six  department  store  cxecu 
tives  spoke  on  six  challenging  aspect 
of  retail  management. 

Mr.  Dowdy,  who  went  to  work  fo 
the  Belk-Leggett  Co.  in  1919,  has  beer 
general  manager  of  Belk  Brothers  sincf 
1933  and  executive  vice  president  sincr 
1953.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Charlotte  Merchants  Association,  tk 
North  Carolina  Merchants  Associate 
and  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of  CoiTr 
merce.  His  many  services  to  the 
NRDGA  included  the  chairiiianshif 
of  the  Membership  Committee  in  1953 
and  1956. 

Edward  Gudeman,  vice  president  in 
charge  of  merchandising  and  a  diret 
tor  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  was  named 
a  director  of  the  Association. 

Welcoming  more  than  200  ma 
chants  to  the  NRDGA  Retail  Clink 
which  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Franck 
CO  and  the  California  Retailers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Richard  H.  Rich,  Associatior 
president,  spoke  confidently  of  the 
future. 
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Department  store  leaders  are  not  pessimistic  about 
business  conditions.  But  they  are  convinced  that 
the  future  is  dangerous  for  the  inflexible  store 
organization  and  the  unimaginative  store  execu¬ 
tive.  Speakers  at  the  NRDGA  Retail  Clinic  in  San 
Francisco  last  month  warned  against  stand-pat 
and  take-it-for-granted  attitudes  in  every  phase  of 
merchandising  and  management. 


A  Challenge  to  the 
Department  Store's 
Ability  to  Change 
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*‘We  are  near  the  end,”  he  said,  “of 
another  of  the  rolling  readjustments 
that  have  marked  our  economic  growth 
since  the  end  of  World  War  IL  I  am 
confident  that  our  economy  will  make 
the  readjustment  and  push  on  to  new 
heights.” 

This  optimism  was  echoed  in  the 
forecasts  of  Christmas  business  offered 
by  the  retailers  (representing  38  states) 
who  attended  the  clinic.  Forty-five  per 
cent  said  they  expect  Christmas  vol¬ 
ume  increases  ranging  from  three  to 
five  per  cent.  Only  10  per  cent  exf>ect- 
ed  a  volume  decline. 

If  the  typical  Christmas  forecast  is 
realized,  total  volume  for  the  year 
should  show  a  comparable  rise  of  three 
to  five  per  cent,  said  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  for  next  year,  he  warned: 

‘‘There’s  no  doubt  it’s  going  to  be 
tougher  than  ever.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  for  the  business.” 

He  suggested  that  retailers  must  dis¬ 
card  “inflexible  axioms”  that  may 
have  worked  yesterday  but  have  no 
bearing  on  today’s  conditions.  Success, 
he  said,  will  be  closely  linked  to  flexi¬ 
bility  in  merchandising  and  to  the 
willingness  to  adopt  new  techniques  of 
merchandising  control.  One  such  tech¬ 
nique  that  he  stressed  is  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting. 

“Merchandise  Management  Ac¬ 
counting,”  he  said,  “will  give  mer¬ 
chants  basic  facts  on  how  much  it  costs 
to  handle  and  sell  each  item  and  how 
much  profit  you  can  make  on  each 
item  at  various  markups.  . . .  The  aver¬ 
ages  upon  which  we  now  depend  can 
be  very  misleading.” 


elected  NRDGA  Executive  Committee 
chairman;  John  Hazen,  NRDGA  vice 
president  for  government  affairs;  George 

D.  Dayton  II,  executive  vice  president  of 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  and 

E.  C.  Lipman,  president  of  the  Emporium 
Capwell  Company,  San  Francisco. 
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Building  Your  Store  as  an  Institution 


Efficiency  alone  never  made  a 
great  store;  a  great  store  is  one  that 
has  captured  the  imagination  and  won 
the  affection  of  people.  The  head  of 
such  a  store,  Richard  H.  Rich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rich’s,  Inc.  and  president  of 
the  NRDGA,  told  the  Retail  Clinic: 

“The  thing  which  makes  a  business 
not  just  good  but  great  is  the  same 
thing  that  makes  any  other  type  of 
human  endeavor  outstanding,  and 
that  is  the  human  philosophy  of  its 
management.” 

Every  store  must  know  how  to  meet 
new  conditions  and  new  competition, 
but,  said  Mr.  Rich,  the  struggle  to  in¬ 
crease  operating  efficiency  “may  well 
blind  us  to  some  of  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phies  and  values  up>on  which  our  busi¬ 
nesses  have  been  built.” 

“Stores,”  he  said,  “are  like  people. 
They  can  have  distinctive  personali¬ 
ties  and  attractions.  Often  people  are 
attracted  to  them  emotionally  with¬ 
out  quite  knowing  why.  I  believe  that 
stores  which  have  participated  in  the 
educational,  economic  and  philan¬ 
thropic  activities  of  a  community  since 
its  beginnings  have  an  advantage  too 
often  overlooked.  And  I  believe  that 
the  diversion  of  interest,  talent, 
thought  and  time  away  from  these  ac¬ 
tivities  is  a  serious  and  dangerous  error 
on  the  part  of  a  store’s  top  manage¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  We  have  a  traditional  con¬ 
cept,  held  by  all  levels  of  management, 
that  the  elements  of  good  human  rela¬ 
tions  are  more  essential  to  the  success 


of  a  business  than  any  other ‘single 
thing.  That  the  development  of 
people,  the  happiness  of  people,  the 
job  satisfaction  of  people  and  the 
leadership  of  people  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  anything  that  one  can  buy 
or  sell  or  make.” 

Human  Relations  Policy.  Looking  back 
at  the  90-year  history  of  his  own  store, 
now  a  $70  million  enterprise  and  by 
far  the  largest  in  the  South,  Mr.  Rich 
said  that  the  most  important  element 
in  its  growth  has  been  the  management 
philosophy  that  “people  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  things.” 

As  one  example  he  cited  the  store’s 
liberal  credit  p>olicy.  “We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  rules,”  he  said.  “Credit  should 
be  extended  and  tailor-made  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  customer. 
People  should  be  treated  as  individu¬ 
als  and  not  as  groups.  When  folks  get 
into  temporary  difficulties  due  to  a 
change  of  job,  death  in  the  family,  ill¬ 
ness  or  general  economic  conditions, 
then  is  the  time  to  move  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction  from  other  commercial 
institutions,  and  to  liberalize  our 
credit  attitudes  rather  than  tighten 
our  controls.  The  old  saw  that  ‘credit 
is  like  lending  someone  an  umbrella 
and  taking  it  away  when  it  rains’  does 
not  exist  at  Rich’s.” 

Describing  the  organization  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Rich’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  (which  rejwrts  directly  to 
him),  Mr.  Rich  revealed  that  the  store’s 
475  supervisors  are  urged  to  take  what¬ 
ever  time  is  necessary  from  their  store 
duties  to  discharge  their  civic  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  activities  of  their  own 
choice.  .All  of  the  3,500  employees  are 
encouraged  to  be  active  in  fraternal, 
civic,  professional  and  religious  groups. 
The  daily  calendars  of  the  store’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  officers  are  thickly  filled  with 
conferences  and  meetings  on  commu¬ 
nity  affairs. 

“One  of  our  employees  is  taking  an 
active  role  in  virtually  every  civic, 
religious,  fraternal,  service  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  organization  in  our  com¬ 
munity,”  said  Rich’s  president. 

The  public  relations  department  it¬ 
self  has  made  the  store  a  center  for 
many  kinds  of  community  activity— 
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Immediately  above.  Association  presi¬ 
dent  Rich  with  Raymond  Dupuis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dupuis  Freres,  Montreal,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  group  of  Canadians 
who  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  47th 
annual  NRDGA  convention,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  January  6th  to  9th,  1958. 


social,  cultural  and  educational— and 
some  of  the  events  it  stages  each  year 
are  long-standing  Atlanta  traditions. 

“These  are  the  things,"  said  Mr. 
Rich,  “which  provide  a  backdrop  for 
the  drama  of  our  daily  business.  The 
significance  of  the  program  is  not  in 
anything  new  or  revolutionary  but  in 
its  continuity.  The  imjxjrtant  fact  is 
that  so  many  people,  for  so  long  a  time, 
have  contributed  to  the  making  of  this 
backdrop  and  that  our  customers 
recognize  the  brilliance  of  its  design 
and  the  durability  of  its  material.” 


George  W.  Dowdy 


Merchandising  That  Lags  Behind  the  Times 


All  retailers  adapt  themselves 
sooner  or  later  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  mark  of  an  exceptional 
merchant  is  the  speed  with  which  he 
does  it,  said  George  VV.  Dowdy,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Belk  Brothers  and  newly  elected 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Executive 
Committee. 

“Here  and  there,"  he  told  the  Retail 
Clinic,  “I  see  a  bit  of  lag  in  our  think¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  we  see  a  fact  but  we 
minimize  its  importance  and  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  done  before.  Per¬ 
haps  our  very  closeness  to  the  situation 
prevents  our  seeing  certain  changing 
asp>ects  of  our  business  grow  from 
minor  troubles  to  serious  problems.” 

Profitless  Volume.  As  an  example,  he 
cited  the  merchandisers  who  still  act 
as  if  volume  were  the  cure  for  all  ills, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rising  volume 
in  many  stores  has  been  for  some  years 
accompanied  by  deteriorating  profits. 

“We’ve  got  to  change  our  attitude 
toward  volume  in  favor  of  profit,”  said 
Mr.  Dowdy.  "Those  organizations  are 
successful,  year  in  and  year  out,  whose 
thinking  is  geared  to  this  objective. 
Our  business  is  to  make  money,  and 
all  other  considerations,  while  impor¬ 
tant  and  worth  considering  and  some¬ 
times  accepting,  are  minor  compared 
to  this  one  main  objective. 

“I  can’t  hold  with  the  thinking  of 
some  p>eople  that  consumption  is  the 
sole  answer  to  the  problems  of  our 
economy.  In  some  areas  in  which  we 
do  business  there  has  been  chronic 
over-production  for  years.  Are  we  ob¬ 
ligated  to  move  this  mountain  of  ex¬ 


cess  production  just  because  we’re  nor¬ 
mally  the  outlet  for  it?  Volume  which 
basically  fails  to  provide  the  retailer 
with  a  reasonable  return  has  no  right 
to  the  channels  of  distribution. 

“A  number  of  the  larger  factors 
among  the  manufacturers  have  begun 
to  appreciate  the  retailer’s  position 
and  are  doing  the  sensible  job  of  cut¬ 
ting  hack  on  their  production.  They 
are  doing  this  also  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  an  over-produced  industry  gives 
the  manufacturers  nothing  but  losses. 

“Two  years  ago— five  years  ago- 
cutting  back  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  heresy.  But  we’re  now  realizing 
that  an  economy  at  any  given  time  can 
absorb  just  so  much  with  sound  pro¬ 
motional  effort— and  slightly  more 
with  unsound  promotional  effort.  If 
the  effort  is  unsound,  you  find  yourself 
paying  back  in  volume  the  next  year 
what  you  managed  to  get  in  advance 
the  previous  year.” 

In  his  own  store,  Mr.  Dowdy  report¬ 
ed,  he  finds  that  a  mechanical  appli¬ 
ance  stocked  for  the  past  two  seasons 
has  been  producing  a  loss.  Lacking  an 
item  to  replace  it,  the  department  hesi¬ 
tates  to  drop  it  for  fear  of  not  meeting 
last  year’s  volume  figures,  even  though 
experience  shows  there  is  little  hop>e  of 
making  any  profit  on  it. 

“Almost  every  merchant,”  he  com¬ 
mented,  “is  in  the  same  position.  In 
order  to  produce  volume  he  has  taken 
on  lines  that  were  not  necessarily  de¬ 
partment  store  items,  adding  them  in 
spite  of  low  markup  and  the  difficulty 
or  even  impossibility  of  moving  them 
at  a  profit. 

“We  have  lacked  the  nerve  to  real¬ 


ize  there  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do 
within  the  bounds  of  sound  business 
that  many  items  should  be  left  to  spe¬ 
cialized  dealers  who  can  handle  them 
profitably,  while  we  devote  our  capital 
our  advertising,  our  salesmanship  and 
our  know-how  to  items  that  produce  a 
satisfactory  figure  on  our  earnioj 
statement.” 

There  are  other  areas  of  mercham 
dising  where  changes  have  occurred 
without  a  corresponding  adjustment 
in  retail  policy.  Some  that  Mr.  Dowd\ 
emphasized  were: 

Margin  Needs.  Longer  selling  seasons, 
earlier  commitments  and  earlier  de 
liveries  are  the  common  experience  ol 
merchants  today.  More  margin  is  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  the  greater  risks. 

Markdowns.  Markdowns  tend  to  be 
too  automatic:  “It  seems  to  me  that 
markdowns  should  be  given  the  same 
careful  ‘eye’  merchandising  as  ne» 
goods;  that  they  should  be  individual¬ 
ly  figured;  that  a  price  should  be  put 
on  them  calculated  to  make  them  move 
out  but  not  necessarily  so  drastic  as 
to  give  no  hope  of  salvaging  some  ol 
the  profit  you  hopsed  to  make  when 
you  bought  the  merchandise.” 

Assortments.  The  so-called  broad  as¬ 
sortment  isn’t  necessarily  a  complete 
one;  sometimes  it’s  not  only  thin  aloi^ 
the  edges  but  thin  in  the  middle  too, 
because  there  isn’t  enough  inventon 
investment  to  accomplish  any  ni(Me. 
If  the  stock-to-sales  ratio  is  fixed,  some 
fringe  items  should  be  eliminated  for 
the  sake  of  really  having  stock  in  depth 
on  the  items  the  customer  keeps 
wanting. 

Service  to  Customers.  The  ratio  oi 
non-selling  employees  to  selling  em 
ployees  keeps  rising.  Where  that  means 
too  ready  acceptance  of  self-service 
ideas,  too  little  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  well-trained,  interested  sales¬ 
people,  it’s  dangerous: 

“My  own  view  is  that  the  future  will 
demand  of  us  more  service  throi^ 
our  sales  force  rather  than  less.  I  be 
lieve  people  will  get  tired  of  doinj 
their  own  picking  and  hauling.  I’i 
like  to  see  us  more  positive  with  out 
selling  services,  Vnore  psositive  in  pro¬ 
moting  them  and  more  positive  about 
keeping  them.  Sooner  or  later,  some  d 
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STORE 


our  competitors,  who  today  are  putting 
most  of  the  burden  of  shopping  upon 
the  customer,  will  find  her  staying 
out  of  their  stores  and  coming  to  us.” 


for  Sunday  openings: 

“I  view  the  prospect  with  horror.  I 
recognize  that  more  and  more  of  our 
kind  of  merchandise  is  being  offered 
on  Sundays,  and  that  in  this  day  of  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  religion  more  and 
more  of  God’s  worshipers  transgress 
the  Sabbath.  I  hope  the  important  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  community  will  refuse  to 
join  in  promoting  Sunday  hours.” 


I  believe  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
variety  of  jwlicy  interpretations.  You 
might  go  one  step  further  and  take  a 
sampling  from  your  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  buyers  and  operat¬ 
ing  executives— and  there.  I’ll  wager, 
you  will  really  find  a  wealth  of  confu¬ 
sion  between  what  they  think  and 
what  the  boss  thinks  are  the  store’s 
policies. 

“In  our  store  we  are  now  putting 
our  various  jwlicies  into  writing,  and 
will  give  them  an  objective  review. 
We  are  going  to  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  lines  of  communication  are 
cleared;  that  all  of  us,  from  top  to 
bottom,  know,  understand  and  follow 
established  policies.  Further  steps  will 
be  taken  to  review  these  p>olicies  coti- 
tinuously  so  that  they  will  be  kept  cur¬ 
rent  with  changing  conditions.” 


Store  Hours.  Increased  night  openings 
must  be  decided  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
profitability,  but  the  tendency  to  long¬ 
er  open  hours  is  surely  approaching 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  As 


On  Strait  Jackets  and  Sacred  Com 


REMOI'E,  impersonal,  tradition- 
bound  management  was  criticized 
by  Alfred  C.  Thompson,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads,  who  said  that  the  major  ill 
of  many  a  large  store  is  “organization- 
ids.” 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  top  man¬ 
agement  in  many  stores  has  delegated 
to  line  and  staff  executives  too  much 
personal  responsibility  for  employee 
welfare  and  working  conditions— to 
the  point  where  our  employees  do  not 
think  of  us  in  top  management  as 
human  beings.  In  too  many  cases,  they 
do  not  even  know  what  we  look  like, 
to  say  nothing  of  how  we  think.  .  .  . 
We  stress  the  importance  of  selling  . .  . 
say  we  recognize  the  salesjjeople  as  the 
most  important  group  of  people  in 
our  store,  but  how  often  do  we  meet 
with  them?  Are  we  too  busy  with  other 
less  important  functions  even  to  get 
around  on  our  selling  floors? 

“We  have  time  for  so  many  things: 
civic  responsibilities,  meetings  with 
our  bankers,  endless  conferences  with 
our  executive  associates.  Let  us  plan  to 
assume  personally  our  responsibility 
to  our  people.  Meet  with  them  in 
groups  when  they  are  first  employed- 
let  them  see  what  we  look  like,  how 
we  think,  how  we  feel  as  to  their  im¬ 
portance  to  our  stores.  ...  If  we  don’t 
have  the  time,  we  can  find  it!  Nothing 
is  more  important  to  the  grpwth  of  our 
stores.” 

In  his  own  store,  Mr.  Thompson  re¬ 
vealed,  he  does  all  these  things:  talks 
to  all  new  salespeople;  each  month 
meets  with  the  top  ranking  salesperson 
and  sales-supporting  employee  of  the 
month;  in  the  course  of  the  year  talks 
to  every  person  in  the  store  at  group 
colfee-and-rolls  sessions  before  open¬ 
ing;  interviews  all  retiring  employees 
and  chats  with  them  about  their  plans. 
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Policy-Making.  The  same  vital,  p)er- 
sonal  attention  is  needed  on  store  p)oli- 
cies,  he  continued.  Many  a  manage¬ 
ment  head  actually  can  not  say  what 
his  store’s  policies  are  in  specific  areas; 
there  are  even  more  cases  where  poli¬ 
cies  have  been  gradually  distorted  or 
weakened  over  the  years  without  his 
knowing  it. 

“If  you  think  this  is  not  true,”  said 
Mr.  Thompson,  “attempt  to  write 
down  what  you  believe  your  basic  store 
policies  are— for  example,  in  merchan¬ 
dising,  sales  promotion,  credit  and 
various  store  services.  Then  ask  each 
one  of  your  top  management  team— 
the  general  merchandise  manager, 
store  superintendent,  controller,  sales 
promotion  manager  and  personnel  di¬ 
rector— to  do  the  same,  independently 
of  one  another.  Compare  the  results. 


"Organizationitis/'  Alertness  to 
changing  conditions  should  also  be  re¬ 
flected  in  store  organization— but  too 
often,  said  Mr.  Thompson,  the  organi¬ 
zation  chart  is  a  strait  jacket,  destroy¬ 
ing  flexibility  and  hamp>ering  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  people. 

Rigidity  in  the  organization  struc¬ 
ture  may  be  matched  by .  an  equal 
rigidity  about  background  and  exp>eri- 
ence  requirements  for  certain  execu¬ 
tive  jobs.  “Particularly  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  field,”  Mr.  Thompson  said. 


New  directors  of  the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division  were  announced  last 
month.  David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  the  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  is 
chairman.  Other  directors,  elected  for  three  years,  are; 

Harry  D.  Adamy,  Quackenbush's,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Russell  J.  Charles,  Bow¬ 
man's  Dept.  Store,  Ihc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Benjamin  M.  England,  England  Brothers, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Louis  Goldblatt,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago;  J.  E.  Hawes, 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York;  Max  Hess,  Hess  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Hollands,  Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y.;  George  W.  Johns,  T. 
A.  Chapman  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Philip  de  Journo,  B.  Lowenstein  &  Bros.,  Inc., 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Martin  B.  Kohn,  Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Leonard  P. 
Levy,  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock;  Hadyn  P.  Morgan,  Spokane  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Roy  H.  Myers,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Aaron  Rabow,  Sattler's,  Buffalo;  S.  V.  Schoonmaker,  Jr.,  John  Schoonmaker 
St  Son,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.;  William  M.  Smith,  Luckey,  Platt  &  Co.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.;  M.  S.  Stein,  Maas  Brothers,  Tampa,  Fla.;  E.  C.  Sullivan,  Sterling 
Lindner  Davis,  Cleveland;  Benjamin  E.  Tepper,  Tapper's,  Plainfield,  N.  J.;  R.  H. 
Wellmon,  Boston  Store,  Erie  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.;  Burney  Wilson,  J.  F. 
Sample  Co.,  El  Dorado,  Ark.;  Louis  C.  Wolf,  H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis; 
Milton  Zeitz,  Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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“is  management  guilty  of  inbred  and 
traditional  thinking.  How  many  of 
our  retail  managements  today  would 
appoint  a  divisional  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  if  he  had  not  previously  had  buy¬ 
ing  experience?  Many  of  us  would 
probably  never  consider  anyone  as  a 
general  merchandise  manager  if  he 
had  not  come  up  through  merchandis¬ 
ing— yet  I  know  successful  men  in  top 
merchandising  spots  who  never  bought 
a  nickel’s  worth  of  merchandise.” 

To  underline  this  point,  he  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  at  Miller  & 
Rhoads  three  highly  successful  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  all  vice  presidents,  have  had 
unorthodox  backgrounds  for  the  jobs 
they  hold. 

Retailing's  "Sacred  Cows."  In  the 

long  run,  said  Mr.  Thompson,  all  of 
top  management’s  responsibilities  add 
up  to  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 


earning  a  satisfactory  net  profit.  And 
of  all  the  reasons  for  poor  profit  show¬ 
ings,  the  most  important,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  is  inflexibility.  One  example  he 
offered  was  the  slowness  of  many  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  accept  self-selection; 

“Top  management  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  resisting  this  trend, 
until  lately  it  is  becoming  an  avalanche 
of  necessity,  brought  on  by  our  unin¬ 
hibited  competitors  and  rising  expense 
rates.  Frequently  the  only  reason  top 
management  gave  for  ignoring  self¬ 
selection  was:  ‘Our  store  is  different.’ 
That  idea— ‘our  store  is  different’— is 
one  of  the  herd  of  sacred  cows  that 
prevent  many  stores  from  making  satis¬ 
factory  profits.  Top  management  must 
take  full  respKjnsibility  either  for  feed¬ 
ing  these  sacred  cows  out  of  pjotential 
net  profits  or  for  sending  them  to  the 
slaughter  house  where  many  of  them 
deserve  to  go.” 


Always  More  to  Learn  In  Branch  Stores 


Expansion  into  the  suburbs  may 
be  reaching  saturation  point  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  but  South¬ 
ern  California  isn't  one  of  them.  Jud- 
son  Shurtz,  vice  president  of  Broadway- 
Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  said  that  p>opulation 
shifts  and  increases  in  that  area  are 
still  so  enormous  that  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  yet  of  over-expansion.  In  the  past 
seven  years,  he  reported,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Los  Angeles  primary  area 
has  increased  from  4.5  million  to  5.9 
million,  a  jump  of  over  33  p>er  cent. 
In  the  suburbs  the  increases  have 
varied  from  a  modest  |0.6  p>er  cent  in 
the  Crenshaw  area  to  a  “fantastic  250 
p)er  cent”  in  the  Anaheim  area.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Southern  California  Re¬ 
search  Council  has  estimated  that  the 
present  4.5  million  population  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  will  have  increased 
to  over  seven  million  by  1970.  “So  you 
see,”  said  Mr,  Shurtz,  “we  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.” 

M0rchandising  Requirements.  Years 
of  experience  with  suburban  stores 
have  taught  Broadway-Hale  that  (1) 
stocks  must  be  complete,  (2)  they  must 
be  specifically  geared  to  the  specific 
store.  The  difference  between  main 
store  and  suburban  store  requirements 
is  not  merely  a  matter  of  taste  and 
price  brackets,  said  Mr.  Shurtz;  it  ex¬ 


tends  even  to  sizes  and  to  best-selling 
colors. 

“For  example,”  he  said,  “in  Holly¬ 
wood  we  found  we  must  stock  plenty 
of  size  eights  and  tens  in  ready-to-wear 
and  sizes  3i/^  to  4i/^  in  women’s  shoes, 
while  in  the  downtown  store  these 
sizes  were  seldom  called  for.  ,  .  .  Each 
community  has  its  own  p)eculiarities 
and  p>ersonality,  and  a  smart  buyer 
soon  recognizes  this  and  places  his 
orders  accordingly.  Many  stores  have 
found  it  advisable  to  indicate  on  the 
original  order  the  quantities,  sizes  and 
colors  for  each  stqjre.” 

Want  Slip  System.  To  help  maintain 
complete  stocks  and  keep  up  with 
variations  of  customer  demand,  Mr. 
Shurtz  strongly  urged  the  systematic 
use  of  want  slips.  Besides  giving  early 
warning  of  a  demand  for  new  items  or 
new  price  lines,  or  a  needed  revision 
of  basic  stocks,  want  slip>s  can  reveal 
delays  in  distribution  from  the  central 
warehouse  or  marking  room;  delays  in 
placing  re-orders;  too-late  ordering  of 
seasonal  merchandise,  and  faster-than- 
anticipated  turnover  on  certain  sizes 
and  colors.  “At  times,”  added  Mr. 
Shurtz,  “they  are  also  a  lever  to  pry 
orders  off  a  merchandise  manager’s 
desk  when  op)en-to-buy  is  held  up  be¬ 
cause  of  heavy  inventories.” 


“To  be  100  p>er  cent  effective,” 
said,  “want  slips  should  be  rout 
through  the  store  manager's  office 
the  buyer  so  that  any  serious  deficien^ 
can  be  followed  up  immediately.  Wait 
slips  must  be  thoroughly  sold  by  top 
management  to  everyone  concerned} 
they  are  to  be  successful.” 


Merchandise  Distribution.  Turning  to 
one  of  the  major  problems  of  suburban 
store  operation— the  prompt  and  el- 
cient  distribution  of  the  merchandise 
to  the  store  for  which  it  was  purchased 
—Mr.  Shurtz  said: 

“Most  stores  find  that  a  large  central 
warehouse  or  service  building,  in 
which  the  merchandise  can  be  re¬ 
ceived,  sorted,  marked  and  either 
stocked  or  sent  direct  to  the  suburban 
store,  is  the  most  practical  method 
Some  buyers  designate  on  their  orders 
the  items  to  be  shipp)ed  to  each  store. 
In  some  instances  these  even  cot 
separately  packed  and  are  trai 
shipped  to  the  store  directly  aft 
marking. 

“In  other  instances  the  buyer  prefe 
to  distribute  his  orders  at  the  set 
building  on  the  basis  of  the  quantitie 
he  feels  each  store  can  use,  based  sot 
times  on  local  promotion.  Then, 
course,  if  one  store  has  a  particular! 
heavy  run  on  an  item,  quantities 
be  transferred  from  other  stores. 

“There  are  a  few  departments,  not| 
ably  toiletries  and  cosmetics,  whe 
merchandise  is  ordered  direct  for  ead 
store  and  drop-shipp>ed  to  that  stort 
where  it  is  marked  and  carried  in  a 
separate  locked  stockroom.  In  thi 
particular  merchandise,  it  is  felt  that 
multiple  handling  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  breakage  and  pilferage.  Perrah 
sion  is  also  given  to  make  drop  ship 
ments  in  the  case  of  certain  electriol 
appliances  and  sporting  goods,  when 
the  buyer  has  authorized  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  to  order  local  fill-ins] 
within  given  limits.” 


Promotion  Procedures.  The  Broadway 
Hale  suburban  stores  depend  almoii 
entirely  on  advertising  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  This  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure  that  is  followed  to  assure  co 
ordination  of  stocks  and  promot 
as  Mr.  Shurtz  described  it: 

“Advertising  fact  sheets  are  sent  i 
the  department  managers  in  each  sto 
10  days  or  more  in  advance  of  the  i 
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pearance  of  an  ad.  Three  days  before 
the  ad’s  appearance  the  department 
manager  is  required  to  return  the  fact 
sheet  to  the  store  manager’s  office,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  merchandise  is  in 
stock  complete,  or  that  sf>ecified  mer¬ 
chandise  is  missing.  If  the  merchan- 


Wage-Hour  Laws  and  Retail  Payrolls 

Twenty-three  states  now  have 
minimum  wage  controls  that  apply 
to  retailers.  Stores  in  the  remaining  25 
states  should  take  the  lead  in  getting 
such  legislation  on  the  books,  said 
Leslie  I.  Harris,  president  and  general 
manager  of  The  Harris  Co.,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  Calif. 

“There  are  probably  plenty  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  will  disagree  with  me  on 
this,’’  Mr.  Harris  conceded.  "But  our 
present  Federal  retail  exemption  will 
be  under  greater  attack  in  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  and  I  would  feel 
more  optimistic  that  Congress  will 
keep  it  intact  if  the  rest  of  the  states 
would  enact  wage  and  hour  legisla¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“If  this  takes  place,  there  will  be 
no  need  for  Federal  legislation.  But 
in  the  meantime  the  unions  are  mak¬ 
ing  capital  of  the  disinclination  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  many  states  to  enact  wage- 
hour  laws,  offering  it  as  justification 
for  the  Federal  government  to  take  the 
lead  and  include  retailing  and  the 
service  trades  under  the  Federal  wage- 
hour  law.” 

The  recent  BLS  retail  wage  survey 
demonstrated,  said  Mr.  Harris,  that 
“no  single  Federal  minimum  wage  can 
be  applied  nationally  with  intelligence 
or  practicality  to  a  business  as  localized 
as  retailing.” 

He  continued;  “The  wide  variations 
by  class  of  trade,  by  geographical  area, 
and  by  size  of  community  are  too  great 
to  truly  measure  and  encompass  real 
wages  related  to  cost  of  living.  If  legis¬ 
lation  is  really  necessary  to  set  a  floor 
on  wages  and  hours  for  retail  employ¬ 
ees,  it  is  properly  at  the  state  level,  with 
controls  hand-tailored  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  store  of>eration  versus  the 
inflexibility  of  the  Federal  industrial 
approach.” 

Most  of  the  state  laws  now  on  the 
books  are,  according  to  Mr.  Harris, 
well  adapted  to  the  realities  of  the  re-  Careers  and  Hours.  Turning  to  the 

tail  business,  a  good  number  of  them  problem  of  attracting  more  superior 

varying  the  minimums  according  to  people  to  retail  careers,  Mr.  Harris 

community  size  and  relating  them  to  warned  that  the  trend  to  more  evening 

the  cost  of  living.  openings  can  be  a  serious  obstacle  un¬ 

less  it  is  planned  and  controlled.  He 
Rising  Wago  Costs.  Reviewing  the  im-  said: 

pact  of  the  Federal  dollar  minimum  on  “In  the  minds  of  interested  job  can¬ 
retailing  since  it  went  into  effect  in  didates,  store  hours  are  synonymous 

1956,  Mr.  Harris  presented  this  pic-  with  work  hours.  IVe  know  this  is  not 

ture:  true.  But  as  we  extend  evening  open- 


immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  get 
the  merchandise  to  the  stores  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  ad  is  cancelled. 

“This  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  annoying  in  multiple- 
store  operation  and  requires  constant 
vigilance  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  having  an  ad  appear  with  no  mer¬ 
chandise  to  back  it  up.  Actually,  emer- 
delivery  seem  to  be  the  rule 


gencies 

rather  than  the  exception.” 

Just  as  the  maintenance  of  complete 
stocks  is  the  suburban  store’s  number 
one  problem,  so  the  key  person  in  a 
successful  operation  is  the  department 
manager,  said  Mr.  Shurtz.  “The  de¬ 
partment  manager,”  he  emphasized, 
“must  be  the  buyer’s  eyes.  A  strong,  in¬ 
telligent,  enthusiastic  manager  means 


Indirect  Costs.  Nor  do  payroll  figures 
as  such  give  any  complete  picture  of 
total  labor  costs  and  their  upward 
trend.  To  the  wage  supplements  that 
are  common  throughout  all  industry, 
the  retailer  must  add  the  cost  of  em¬ 
ployee  discounts. 

Mr,  Harris  had  no  objection  to  offer 
to  these  costs;  what  he  did  stress  was 
that  employees  rarely  realize  how 
much  indirect  compensation  they  re¬ 
ceive.  Using  figures  uncovered  by  a 
recent  Personnel  Group  survey,  he 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  man¬ 
agement  is  20  or  25  per  cent  of  pay¬ 
roll.  Per  employee,  it  amounts  to  $804 
a  year— $145  in  benefits  required  by 
law,  and  the  balance  in  so-called  vol¬ 
untary  benefits. 

In  his  own  store,  Mr.  Harris  said, 
these  benefits  are  being  dramatized  to 
employees  by  meetings  and  publica¬ 
tions,  and  he  urged  other  stores  to  give 
their  programs  more  publicity. 


play  manager,  adjustment  manager 
and  merchandise  manager  of  the  de- 
wrapped  up  in  one 


partment— all 
person. 

“Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  careful  selection  and 
training  of  department  managers.  The 

man- 


smart  buyer  gives  his  department 
agers  as  much  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  as  he  can  through  regularly  sched- 
He  encourages  their 


uled  meetings, 
suggestions  and  criticisms,  realizing 
that  they  are  on  the  firing  line  and  can 
give  him  first-hand,  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  He  encourages  initiative  and 
tries  to  develop  in  department  mana- 
geis  feelings  of  personal  achievement 
in  the  success  of  their  departments.  He 
keeps  them  posted  well  in  advance  on 
his  promotional  plans  and  asks  their 
opinions  on  merchandise  before  he 
goes  to  market.  When  merchandise  is 
shown  locally  he  often  takes  his  mana¬ 
gers  with  him  and  lets  them  assist  in 
the  selection  of  items  for  their  depart¬ 
ments.” 
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ings  in  our  downtown  stores  from  one 
to  two  or  three  nights  a  week  and  in¬ 
crease  our  suburban  store  op>enings 
from  two  to  three,  four,  five  and  even 
six  nights  a  week,  we  have  a  tougher 
job  explaining  this. 

“I  deliberately  refrain  from  men¬ 
tioning  Sunday  of)enings. 

“Sound  or  unsound  as  this  trend  is, 
I  think  a  voice  of  caution  should  be 
raised  regarding  our  executives.  While 

Merchant's  Role  in 

Co  M  M  U  N  IT Y  improvement  pro¬ 
grams  need  merchant  participa¬ 
tion— in  fact,  they  need  merchant 
leadership,  and  the  NRDGA  Down¬ 
town  Committee  has  found  that  re¬ 
tailers  are  keenly  aware  of  this.  Will¬ 
ingness  to  act  is  not  always  enough, 
however.  The  question  retailers  ask 
most  frequently,  said  E.  Willard  Den¬ 
nis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  &  Curr,  is;  “How  do  we  get  to  work 
with  public  officials?” 

It  is  clear,  said  Mr.  Dennis,  that  they 
are  groping  for  effective  working  ar¬ 
rangements.  Diplomacy,  a  willingness 
to  take  the  lead  without  grabbing  the 
limelight,  and  an  understanding  of 
the  city  officials’  problems  and  posi¬ 
tion  are  essential;  where  these  are  pres¬ 
ent,  Mr.  Dennis  reported,  smooth  and 
effective  cooperation  has  resulted. 

“The  acid  test  of  helpful  association 
of  citizens’  groups  and  city  officials 
seems  to  be  in  the  recognition  on  the 
part  of  retailers  and  others  that  the 
elected  officials  are  the  ones  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  management  of  city 
affairs,  including  community  develop>- 
ment.  In  order  to  be  of  real  help,  top 
echelon  merchants  and  others  must 
come  to  accept  the  philosophy  that  in 
the  field  of  long-range  planning  and 
improvement,  they  are  in  reality  actu¬ 
ally  working  for  the  Mayor,  the  City 
Manager  and  the  City  Council— call  it 
a  slight  but  justifiable  fiction,  if  you 
will.” 

The  need  for  action  has  become  urg¬ 
ent  because  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
Program,  and  in  this  urgency  Mr.  Den¬ 
nis  saw  hop)e  that  more  programs  can 
get  moving  with  less  of  the  frustrating 
delay  and  complication  that  has  dis¬ 
couraged  businessmen  in  the  past.  In 
fact,  delay  now  is  dangerous,  and  mu- 


some  work  only  a  five-day  week,  and 
many  others  an  alternate  five-  and  six- 
day  week,  these  extensions  of  night 
openings  can  but  add  to  their  weekly 
hours  of  work. 

“Unless  we  are  careful  to  see  that 
our  executives  are  not  badly  over¬ 
worked,  we  will  be  opierating  with 
over-fatigued  executive  judgment  and 
ability  or  we  will  lose  our  large  invest¬ 
ment  in  many  who  will  go  elsewhere.” 

Central  City  Reulual 

nicipalities  realize  this. 

“Now,”  said  Mr.  Dennis,  “the  wor¬ 
ries  of  city  officials  about  the  probable 
effects  of  the  vast  Interstate  Highway 
System  in  central  cities  are  piling  up 
on  existing  worries,  where  progress  has 
been  almost  non-existent.  But  the  cur¬ 
rent  ills  are  known;  and  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  many  can  be  cured 
by  careful  planning  and  rather  rapid 
decisions  on  some  of  the  things  a  town 
must  do  if  it  is  to  receive  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  largest  construction  pro¬ 
ject  in  the  world’s  history.” 

These  are  the  questions  he  said  must 
be  tackled  at  “full  sp)eed  by  every  city 
whose  metropKrlitan  area  or  region  is 
touched  by  this  gigantic  network  of 
high  sp>eed  highways”: 

1.  Freeways:  The  location  and  rout¬ 
ing  of  freeways  connecting  with  the 
central  city  must  be  prop)erly  planned: 
a  mistake  could  be  catastrophic. 

2.  Circumferential  Relief  Routes: 
By-passes  must  be  planned  to  keep 
through  traffic  out  of  the  congested 
central  city  and  also  provide  effective 
distributor  routes  with  connections  at 
freeways  and  the  radial  streets  leading 
to  the  city  center. 

3.  Radial  City  Streets:  The  capacity 
and  efficiency  of  these  arteries  must  be 
enlarged  to  assure  continuing  easy  ac¬ 
cess  into  downtown. 

4.  Transportation  Terminals:  Prop¬ 
erly  designed  roadways  into  the  cities 
can  carry  traffic  from  airp>orts,  seaports, 
heliports,  rail,  bus  and  truck  termi¬ 
nals  in  half  the  present  travel  time. 

Other  projects  which  require  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  interstate  program, 
said  Mr.  Dennis,  are:  rapid  transit  fa¬ 
cilities;  traffic  engineering  within  the 
city;  parking  facilities,  and  devices  for 
the  protection  of  the  {ledestrian. 

These  are  all  part  of  the  program  to 
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make  downtown  more  accessible.  I 
addition,  there  is  the  question  of  mal 
ing  downtown  more  attractive:  slin 
clearance,  rebuilding  for  both  residtj 
tial  and  commercial  purposes,  and  th 
creation  of  a  new  kind  of  urban  beauti 
and  comfort. 

Mr.  Dennis  cited  13  cities  besides  hi 
own  where  retailers— many  of  thei 
members  of  the  NRDCA  Downtow 
Committee— have  taken  an  active  pan 
in  community  rebuilding.  All,  he  said 
have  followed  the  pattern  of  “con 
trolled  aggression,”  learning  to  wotl 
positively  but  harmoniously  with  mii 
nicipal  administrations.  All,  furthe 
more,  have  demonstrated  that  the  itie 
chant  has  a  special  contribution  n 
make— his  ability  to  sell  an  idea. 

“In  order  to  be  successful,”  said  Mi 
Dennis,  “any  improvement  plannim 
must  have  full  public  support,  and  ilii 
can  best  be  secured  through  skillfu 
use  of  a  three-pronged  tcx)l  of  publi 
information:  a  civic  group,  preferabt 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Boan 
of  Trade,  which  includes  some  wel 
accepted  downtown  merchants:  a  dair 
press  with  progressive  managemeru 
skilled  editorial  staff  and  pride  in  ii 
city;  and  some  organizational  devic 
for  sponsoring  an  op>en  forum  or  tow 
meeting  presentation  of  communii 
projects  to  a  cross-section  of  citizem. 

“The  triumvirate  of  press,  cm 
council  and  town  meeting  will  needle 
use  every  skill  of  promotion  to  arou* 
public  interest  and  create  acceptanct 
This  same  triumvirate  must  assiim 
the  task  of  bringing  home  to  the  avti 
age  citizen  his  own  responsibility  lo; 
a  share  in  the  solution  of  downtom 
problems  as  well  as  those  of  the  neigh 
borhoods.  He  must  be  thrilled  with 
the  new  and  dynamic  approsjeh  ii 
metropolitan  revival,  and  proud  m 
join  with  fellow  citizens  in  the  exploi 
ation  of  the  paths  to  civic  bettermeBi." 

Mr.  Dennis  urged  all  retailers  who 
want  to  play  a  constructive  part  in 
community  betterment  to  use  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Downtown  Commitw 
of  NRDCA,  which  has  case  histon 
files  of  successful  projects.  A  report  on 
the  Newark,  N.  J.  activity  will  be  puh 
lished  in  Stores  in  December,  as  i 
follow-up  to  the  all-day  meeting  hd 
in  that  city  on^  November  14th  undo 
the  sf>onsorship  of  the  DowntoW 
Committee.  (See  page  14,  this  issw 
for  a  story  on  Kansas  City’s  progre* 
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STORli 


Changing  Concepts  and 
New  Opportunities 
In  Retailing 


47th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  CALL 


January  6th  to  9th — Neiu  York,  The  Hotel  Statler 


WHEN  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
gather  in  New  York  in  January  for 
their  47th  annual  convention,  they 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  name  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  changed  to  “National 
Retail  Merchants  Association.”  This 
is  the  first  time  in  many  years  of  dis¬ 
cussion  that  this  proposal  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Association’s 
board.  Sentiment  foi;  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  illogical  name  has  repeatedly 
won  out  over  the  argument  that  it 
doesn’t  describe  the  Association  ac¬ 
curately. 

This  long  hold-out,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  at  least  25  years,  tells 
much  about  the  position  the  NRDGA 
occupies  in  the  retail  world.  Big  as  it 
has  grown,  the  NRDGA  is  in  some 
respects  the  least  elaborate  of  trade 
associations,  remaining  always  strictly 
professional  and  practical,  putting  its 
emphasis  on  the  work  and  not  the 
trimmings. 

In  spite  of  this  down-to-earth  operat¬ 
ing  formula— or  p>erhaps  because  of  it? 


—the  Association  has  never  become  im¬ 
personal  or  remote.  And  the  members’ 
stubborn  affection  for  its  old-fashioned 
name  has  been  a  measure  of  their  live¬ 
ly,  proprietary  interest  in  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  long-avoided  decision  to  change 
the  name  will  probably  be  taken  at  this 
convention.  But  the  very  attitude  that 
has  resisted  such  a  change,  the  strong 
sense  of  Association  tradition  and  fra¬ 
ternity,  is  what  will  draw  an  estimated 
4,000  retailers  to  New  York  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Tradition  will  be  upheld  as  they 
rise  up  in  meeting  to  argue  with  the 
speakers;  as  they  grumble  about  the 
impossibility  of  seeing  and  hearing 
everything  that’s  going  on  at  once;  as 
they  race  from  sessions  to  committee 
meetings,  and  as  they  compare  Christ¬ 
mas  figures  and  forebodings  about 
spring  sales. 

There  will  be  34  sessions  crammed 
into  the  four  convention  days  and 
evenings.  As  usual,  the  program  shows 
a  nice  balance  between  sessions  of 
storewide  interest  and  specialized  di¬ 
visional  meetings.  But,  also  as  usual, 


it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  convention- 
goer  to  figure  out  a  timetable  that  will 
allow  him  to  sit  in  on  every  discussion 
he  wants  to  hear.  Members  who  come 
in  store  teams  solve  this  problem  by 
splitting  forces  for  the  different  ses¬ 
sions.  Members  who  are  the  sole  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  their  stores  are  urged 
to  make  similar  exchange-of-notes  ar¬ 
rangements  with  executives  from  other 
stores.  Stores,  as  always,  will  publish 
a  complete  rejjort  of  the  proceedings 
in  its  February  issue. 

General  Convention  Sessions 

Anxiety  about  a  slow-up  in  sales  is 
spreading  through  the  department 
store  business  now;  it  seems  likely  that 
it  will  still  be  a  top>-of-the-mind  con¬ 
cern  of  retailers  as  the  convention 
opens.  Deeper  than  the  worry  about 
ups  and  downs  in  volume,  however,  is 
the  worry  about  profits. 

This  year  the  pattern  of  rising  vol¬ 
ume  and  declining  profits  has  ap¬ 
peared  over  and  over  again  in  retail 
financial  statements.  Speakers  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Kansas  City  Creates 
A  Neiu  Doiuntoiun 

— according  to  plan 


Kansas  city  is  g^rowing  according  to  a  master  plan, 
the  creation  of  the  plan  dates  back  to  1943.  Last  mom 
the  program  passed  one  of  its  milestones:  the  opening  of 
Sixth  Street  (Intercity)  Freeway,  second  major  link  in  a  I 
system  which  will  eventually  encircle  the  business  dis 
and  which  has  been  described  as  a  masterpiece  of  traffic  co» 
trol.  The  new  freeway,  constructed  by  the  Missouri  Hi^ 
way  Commission,  replaces  a  blighted  area  on  the  edge  ol 
the  central  business  district,  and  its  network  of  roads,  ramjH] 
and  bridges  puts  an  end  to  much  of  the  traffic  congestion  in 
the  downtown  area. 

L.  P.  Cookingham,  Kansas  City  city  manager,  says  that  all 
cities  have  two  sets  of  problems;  those  attributable  to  growlk 
and  those  attributable  to  age.  Kansas  City  has  assured  itseU 
room  for  growth  by  doubling  its  municipal  area  in  the  past 
10  years,  acquiring  five  separate  tracts  to  the  north,  souti 
and  east  by  annexation.  This  brings  industrial  develop 
and  suburban  growth  under  planned  control.  To  sup 
its  growth  program,  the  city  is  spending  $50  million  to  ei- 
pand  its  water  supply  system,  and  has  j)ut  about  $25  milliod 
into  preparing  sites  to  attract  a  concentration  of  the  aviatioc 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  Future:  Artist’s  visualization  of  Kansas  City’s  central  business  district,  at  the  point  where  traffic  feeds  into  M 
Street  from  the  new  freeway.  Here,  where  skid  row’s  rooming  houses  and  taverns  once  stood,  a  corporation  crea 
by  the  Downtown  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  erecting  an  office  building,  a  parking  garage  and  a  h 


Houf  Doufntoiun  Kansas  City  Is 

I  his  sketch  shows  how  Kansas  City’s  freeway  system 
will  loop  around  the  central  business  district,  providing 
easy  access  to  downtown  but  permitting  through  traffic 
to  by-pass  the  district  entirely.  It  also  shows  how  a  fringe 
of  slums  is  being  cleared  away  from  the  business  district, 
to  be  replaced  by  middle-to-upper  income  apartment 
housing,  office  buildings  and  an  enlarged  civic  center. 

The  solid  black  areas  in  the  Northside  section  of  the 
central  business  district,  immediately  off  the  new  Inter¬ 
city  Freeway,  indicate  the  parking  and  commercial  build¬ 
ing  project  being  carried  out  by  the  Downtown  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  was  formerly  the 
heart  of  Kansas  City’s  skid  row  section,  a  mixture  of  flop 
houses,  taverns  and  third-rate  commercial  structures 
which  was  a  blighting  influence  for  blocks  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Downtown  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  created  the  Downtown  Redevelopment  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  acquired  this  five-block  slum  from  the 
city’s  Redevelopment  Authority.  One  hundred  down¬ 
town  business  firms  and  property  owners  purchased  stock 
in  the  corporation  amounting  to  nearly  $2  million.  The 
largest  structure  to  be  built  here  will  combine  six  levels  of 
parking,  for  530  cars,  and  a  six-story  office  building,  to  be 
occupied  by  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  motor  hotel,  and  a 
second  parking  structure  with  space  for  284  cars.  The 
balance  of  the  property  will  be  used  for  surface  parking. 
The  corporation’s  plan  for  the  area  was  worked  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  City  Plan  Commission  and  the  City 
Council.  In  return  for  tax  concessions,  which  will  be  in 


Being  Developed  and  Protected 

effect  for  25  years,  a  corporation  of  this  type  is  limited  to 
a  return  of  eight  per  cent  a  year  after  taxes. 

At  the  south  edge  of  the  business  district,  opposite  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  and  near  another  link  in  the 
four-sided  freeway  system,  is  Kansas  City’s  underground 
Plaza  Garage,  which  accommodates  1200  cars. 

The  Quality  Hill  section,  just  west  of  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  and  at  the  left  in  the  sketch,  is  a  new  apart¬ 
ment  house  development,  within  walking  distance  of  the 
downtown  stores.  This  too  was  a  blighted  area,  whifh  has 
been  rebuilt  by  private  enterprise  under  the  terms  of  the 
Federal-local  urban  redevelopment  program.  The  master 
plan  provides  for  more  expansion  here  over  the  next  five 
years,  in  the  form  of  apartment  houses,  office  bui|dings 
and  another  motor  hotel.  The  Downtown  Committee 
played  an  important  part  in  getting  this  plan  approved  by 
the  city  Zoning  Board.  The  same  kind  of  residential 
development  is  planned  for  the  east  edge  of  the  business 
district,  also  within  walking  distance  of  downtown  shop¬ 
ping,  and  again  at  the  initiative  of  the  Downtown  Com¬ 
mittee.  Here  the  plan  is  to  rehabilitate  existing  large 
apartment  buildings  in  about  half  of  the  area,  and  to 
clear  and  rebuild  the  rest. 

The  South  Humboldt  area,  at  the  southeast  edge  of 
the  business  district  (solid  black  area  in  the  center  of  the 
sketch)  was  a  badly  deteriorated  section  of  28  acres,  partly 
residential.  This  is  being  cleared  now;  families  are  being 
relocated,  and  the  whole  section  will  be  made  available 
for  commercial  buildings  and  for  expansion  of  the  nearby 
civic  center,  where  the  City  Hall  is  located. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  STUDY  AREA  ■■REDEVELOPMENT  (LOCAL  ORD)  I 
REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  I  SSI  I  EXISTING  PUBLIC  HOUSING  SITE  I 
REDEVELOPMENT  STUDY  AREA  APPROVED  PUBLIC  HOUSING  SITE 


■  public  buildings  a  parks 

■  freeway  rights  of  way 
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With  this  Burro^&shs  p 


New  Burroughs 
Sensimalic  to  Punched- 
Tape  Equipment 


New  Burroughs  Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card  Eqnf 


4 


uLtesra.ted  data  processing* 


packs  a  punch  as  never  before 


Sensimatic  Control-Input  Equipment 


New  Burroughs  Sensimatic  to  “by  department”  and  “by  merchandise  operator  is  freed  of  the  responsibility. 
Punched-Tape  and  Sensimatic  Direct-  category”  and  returned  to  you. 
to-Card  equipment  masters  current 
accounting  jobs  and  simultaneously 
provides  desired  data  for  all  types  of 
reports  and  analyses. 

Depending  on  your  choice,  you  can 
have  an  automatically  prepared 
punched-tape  record  for  conversion  to 
punched  cards.  Or  you  can  have  punch¬ 
ed  cards  automatically  produced  on 
the  spot  through  Sensimatic’s  operation 
of  a  conventional  key-punch  machine. 


Fast,  versatile  accounting,  too 

With  the  Burroughs  Sensimatic,  you 
can  mechanize  all  or  any  number  of 
your  accounting  jobs  thoroughly.  Its 
exclusive  Sensing  Panel  guides  the  ma¬ 
chine  automatically  through  every  ac- 
counting*operation  and  carriage  move¬ 
ment.  It  also  relieves  the  operator  of 
many  complex  decisions;  computes 
while  the  carriage  moves;  gives  a  choice 
of  four  jobs  at  the  flick  of  a  knob  (any 
number  of  the  interchangeable  panels 
may  be  used);  and  makes  Sensimatic 
the  accounting  machine  that’s  free  of 
obsolescence. 


Sensimatic  Direct-to-Card 

The  operator  processes  your  current 
records  on  the  Sensimatic,  which  simul¬ 
taneously  activates  and  automatically 
controls  a  conventional  card  key-punch 
machine.  Data  cards  are  prepared 
promptly  and  accurately  on  the  spot. 

Tlie  day-in,  day-out 
advantages 

The  simplicity  of  the  Sensimatic  key¬ 
board  makes  the  indexing  of  amounts 
as  easy  as  operating  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  And  operator  training  is  corres¬ 
pondingly  simple.  Errors  can  be  noted 
and  corrected  in  the  indexing  stage 
before  the  punching  operation.  Oper¬ 
ator  decisions  are  held  to  a  bare  mini¬ 
mum:  All  necessary  preceding  ciphers 
will  automatically  be  punched  in  the 
card  field.  And  because  plugboard 
wiring  controls  skipping,  duplicating, 
as  well  as  size  of  punched  card  fields. 


Sensimatic  to  Pimched-Tape 

As  the  operator  sends  the  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  through  its  paces  on  cur¬ 
rent  records,  such  as  accounts  payable 
vouchering,  the  Burroughs  Tape  Punch 
automatically  punches  the  proved  data 
on  a  continuous  tape.  The  tape  is  sent 
to  a  tabulating  center.  It’s  automati¬ 
cally  converted  to  the  records  you 
want,  such  as  analyses  of  purchases 


Tlie  full  story  free 

How  many  ways  can  you  benefit  from 
Burroughs  automatic  data  processing 
.  .  .  as  an  economical  by-product  of 
completely  mechanized  accounting? 
Call  our  nearest  branch.  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


*Butroushs''  and  “Sensimaric"  ate  oadcmatka 
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Kansas  City  Creates  A  New  Downtown  (Continued  from  page  14) 


industry  and  others. 

In  the  central  city,  urban  renewal 
is  being  accomplished  by  clearing  away 
blighted  areas,  replacing  them  with 
planned  new  developments,  both  resi¬ 
dential  and  commercial  and  both  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately  built.  The  urban 
renewal  master  plan  has  five  phases: 

(1)  Slum  clearance  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  under  the  Federal  and  state  re¬ 
development  programs; 

(2)  The  building  of  freeways  and 
parking  facilities  (which  remove  some 
blighted  areas  entirely  and  which 
eliminate  major  causes  of  deteriora¬ 
tion:  congestion  and  inaccessibility); 

(3)  Public  housing; 

(4)  Strict  enforcement  of  a  Mini¬ 
mum  Housing  Code  and  zoning  regu¬ 
lations,  to  eliminate  blight  before  it 
starts  and  to  keep  future  development 
under  orderly  control; 

(5)  A  well-organized  community 
beautification  program  which  reaches 
down  to  the  neighborhood  level. 

The  drafting  of  Kansas  City’s  master 
plan  began  in  the  1940’s  under  the 
authority  of  the  City  Plan  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  passage  of  Federal  urban  re¬ 
development  legislation  in  1949  trig¬ 


gered  a  slum  clearance  program  into 
action.  In  1952  the  City  Council  cre¬ 
ated  an  official  agency,  the  Land  Clear¬ 
ance  for  Redevelopment  Authority,  to 
carry  out  the  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
and  substandard  areas. 

The  City  Plan  Commission  has  an¬ 
other  strong  right  arm  in  the  energetic 
and  imaginative  Downtown  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
success  of  this  group,  which  is  headed 
this  year  by  Herbert  H.  Wilson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  suggests 
that  here  is  a  city  where  an  ideal  work¬ 
ing  arrangement  exists  between  city 
authorities  and  downtown  business¬ 
men. 

The  Committee  was  organized  as  an 
autonomous  unit  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1940.  Its  program  was  to 
study  the  problems  of  the  downtown 
business  area  and  to  cooperate  with 
city  officials  and  work  with  city  and 
state  legislatures  to  secure  the  legisla¬ 
tion  necessary  to  carry  out  improve¬ 
ment  programs. 

The  Committee  set  these  goals  for 
downtown;  better  traffic  conditions; 
adequate  off-street  parking  and  park¬ 
ing  regulations;  trafficways  and  ex¬ 


Parking  Garage  Beneath  a  Park 


Kansas  City’s  underground  garage  (privately  operated)  accommodates 
1,200  cars.  Corridors  connect  it  with  the  Municipal  Auditorium  and  with 
two  large  hotels.  It  is  one  block  from  the  southern  edge  of  the  business 
district,  as  defined  by  the  ring  of  freeways.  All  of  the  downtown  off- 
street  parking  facilities,  existing  and  planned,  are  located  near  the 
perimeter  formed  by  the  freeways,  so  that  motorists  will  not  have  to 
drive  .through  the  downtown  streets  to  reach  garages.  The  underground 
construction  of  this  one  creates  a  large  plaza  at  street  level.  This  has 
been  nude  into  a  park,  with  trees  and  widks  and  a  large  fountain  which 
is  illuminated  at  night. 


pressways  planned  to  serve  the  dc 
town  district  well;  wider  and  rt 
faced  streets;  construction  of 
buildings  and  improvement  of  exis^ 
buildings;  slum  clearance  and  rede 
opment  around  the  downtown  are 

Members  of  the  Committee  are  ej 
ed  and  always  represent  a  cross-sec 
of  the  leading  downtown  busines 
terests.  The  Committee  pays  itsSj 
penses  from  funds  raised  by  subs 
tion.  About  100  downtown  busir 
do  this  financing,  and  the  averages 
nual  expenditure  for  the  next  fitfl 
years  is  estimated  at  about  $20,0(llll 
The  Committee  has  a  full-time  exewl 
tive  secretary. 

Over  the  years,  the  Downtown  Co®  j 
mittee  has  reached  or  come  withiij 
sight  of  every  one  of  its  original  obj«  ' 
tives.  Kansas  City’s  new  freewan*. 
trafficways  and  bridges;  its  one-wi-; 
streets,  widened  streets  and  walk-lighu  ^ 
and  esf>ecially  its  traffic  facilities  ai  i 
testify  to  the  success  of  the  prograt 
All  are  achievements  of  the  Commit ) 
tee’s  close  cooperation  with  the  Cm 
Plan  Commission.  L 

The  Committee’s  most  ambitiwl^ 
undertaking  is  the  Downtown  Redt 
velopment  Corporation,  organized  is. 
1952,  with  capital  stock  of  $2  millios’ 
held  by  100  downtown  property  own¬ 
ers,  The  corporation  is  redevelopisf 
a  five-block  skid  row  adjacent  to  the 
retail  shopping  district  and  the  ixv 
Intercity  Freeway,  providing  a  ne» 
entrance  to  the  downtown  area  andi 
large  fringe  parking  facility. 

The  project  qualified  as  slum  clear 
ance  under  the  Federal-local  urbanrt 
development  program.  Part  of  the  area 
was  acquired  by  the  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  sold  to  the  corporation, 
which  also  purchased  additional  prop 
erty  to  complete  its  plan  for  the  ar& 
All  the  old  buildings  have  been  it 
moved.  A  combination  office  buildinj 
and  parking  structure  is  being  built ; 
which  will  accommodate  530  cars.Tbti 
area  is  also  to  include  a  motor  hotd| 
and  other  parking  facilities.  It  wilib(| 
completed  towards  the  end  of  1958. 

Privately  financed  urban  improie 
ment  project  of  this  kind  get  special 
concessions  under  the  Missouri  Urto 
Redevelopment  Corporations  Act  and 
Kansas  City  ordinances.  The  redew^ 
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ijopment  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
I  City  Plan  Commission  and  the  City 
I  Council.  The  corporation  is  limited 
]jto  an  eight  per  cent  return  per  year 
latter  taxes.  The  corporation  pays  taxes 
|ifor  the  first  10  years  on  the  basis  of  the 
'■  assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time 
of  acquisition,  regardless  of  how  it  may 
be  improved  later.  For  the  next  15 
years,  the  tax  assessments  are  limited 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  land 
and  improvements.  During  this  25- 
year  period  the  corporation  is  required 
to  comply  with  the  original  redevelop¬ 
ment  plan  and  to  retain  ownership, 

•  unless  the  City  Council  approves  the 
sale  of  the  property. 

The  combined  activities  of  the 
I  Downtown  Committee,  the  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority  and  private  builders 
are  bringing  many  other  benefits  to 
'  downtown  business.  Just  west,  of  the 
'  shopping  district,  a  blighted  area  has 
j  given  way  to  a  string  of  luxury  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  and  when  the  develoD- 
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The  12-story  building  in  the  top  sketch  has  six  floors  of  office  space 
above  and  six  levels  of  parking  below.  Situated  at  the  northern  e<^  of 
the  business  district,  adjoining  the  new  freeway,  the  site  was  a  slum. 
It  was  bought  by  a  corporation  formed  by  the  Downtown  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  office  building,  largest  in  the  down¬ 
town  section,  will  be  occupied  by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company.  Facing  the  entrance  to  the  freeway  on  a  widened  main 
thoroughfare,  the  parking  facilities  will  accommodate  530  cars.  Facing 
this  combination  office  and  parking  building  will  be  the  motor  hotel 
shown  in  the  lower  sketch.  The  original  cost  of  the  five-block  area  (the 
"write-down”  cost  shared  by  the  city  and  Federal  governments)  and  the 
costs  of  removing  the  old  buildings,  widening  streets  and  constructing 
the  new  buildings,  will  make  the  investment  in  redevelopment  in  this 
comer  of  the  downtown  area  a  total  of  about  $8  million. 


city  officials— is  taking  clear  shape  in 
Kansas  City  today.  This  downtown 
district  will  be  cleared  of  rundown, 
non-productive  areas.  It  will  be  ringed 
by  highways  which  can  feed  traffic  in 
or  carry  it  around.  At  its  f)eriphery  it 
will  have  adequate  off-street  parking 
facilities.  Within  its  borders  will  be 
the  city’s  enlarged  and  beautified  dvic 
center.  Adjoining  it  will  be  high-in¬ 
come  residential  sections.  It  will  have 
room  to  grow  and  protection  aigainst 
future  congestion  and  deterioration. 


De  Bijenkorf  m  Rotterdam 


DESIGNERS 


INTERIOR:  Daniel  Schwartzman,  New  York 

EXTERIOR:  Marcel  Breuer.  United  States 
and  E.  Elzas.  Holland 


IN  America  retailers  are  talki|l 
about  adapting  the  principles  o( 
suburban  shopping  centers  in  revil^ 
i/ing  their  downtown  areas.  In  Eurc^ 
it  has  been  acomplished  already  aid 


with  great  success. 

In  rebuilding  its  downtown  section 
—which  was  completely  destroyed  in 
World  War  II— Rotterdam  has  used 
the  ideas,  methods  and  talents  oi 
Americans  to  recreate  a  typical  shop¬ 
ping  center.  The  duplication  is  so 
authentic  that  a  stroller  through  iu 
strv'^ts  could  think  he  was  walkii^ 
around  Roosevelt  Field  or  Westroads 
or  Southdale.  Even  Coca  Cola  signs 
light  the  wayl 

The  department  store  that  domi¬ 
nates  the  center  is  De  Bijenkorf,  main 
branch  of  Holland’s  largest  retail 


Located  at  the  entrance  to  Rotterdam’s 
downtown  shopping  center  is  Holland’s 
largest  retail  store,  .De  Bijenkorf.  Stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  the  building  (photo  right) 
is  a  hve-story  statue  by  Naum  Gabo  which 
is  the  world’s  largest  piece  of  modern 
sculpture;  on  the  terrace  of  the  restaurant 
(which  incidentally  is  the  largest  in  Rot¬ 
terdam,  with  a  capacity  of  500)  stands  a 
figure  by  Henry  Moore;  at  the  rear  of  th'd 
store  (photo  above)  is  a  glass  pavilion  for 
exhibitions.  Even  the  original  construction 
shed,  a  quaint  hexagonal  building  painted 
red,  white  and  blue,  is  now  serving  a  cul¬ 
tural  purpose:  it  was  given  to  the  city 
authorities  for  use  as  children’s  museum. 
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Looking  out  of  the  lunchroom  on  the  second  floor  the  shopper  finds  art  objects  and 
pottery  on  her  left  and  radios  and  phonographs  on  her  right,  both  sections  set  ofl 
from  the  lunchroom  by  glass  partitions.  The  departments  are  typically  expansive  and 
bright:  fluorescent  fixtures  in  open-louvred  ceiling  that  has  a  basket-weave  pattern, 
ample  aisle  room  and  color  scheme  of  charcoal  and  white  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  spacious  and  light  atmosphere. 


chain  and  the  largest  retail  store  in  the 
country.  It  has  385,000  square  feet  of 
space  of  which  200,000  square  feet  is 
selling  space  distributed  among  four 
floors:  basement,  ground  floor,  first 
floor  and  second  floor.  The  third  floor 
has  been  set  aside  for  future  expansion 
and  the  fourth  is  used  for  business 
offices. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Marcel  Breuer  of  the  United 
States  and  £.  Elzas  of  Holland  and  is  a 
thematic  representation  of  the  store’s 
name,  De  Bijenkorf,  which  means 
“Bee  Hive."  The  structure  is  elegant, 
up-to-date,  yet  simple  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  the  caprices  of  style  for  about  40 
years.  The  building  is  faced  with 
Italian  travertine,  on  which  are  stria- 
tions  running  in  eight  directions  to 
prevent  rain  from  leaving  streak 
marks.  The  lower  level  is  granite. 

The  windows,  first  constructed  for 
functional  reasons,  have  become  a 
decorative  feature;  that  is,  they  were 
put  in  because  the  Dutch  merchants 
could  not  accept  the  original  design  of 
a  windowless  store,  believing  that 
there  could  not  be  sufficient  light  and 
air  without  openings  from  the  outside. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that 
windows  are  dispensable;  so  they  are 


now  covered  inside  with  mirrors  and 
murals  behind  which  are  placed 
colored  lights  that  illuminate  the  store 
at  night. 

The  principle  of  long  term  style- 
rightness  also  governed  Daniel 
Schwartzman's  creation  of  the  interior 
decor.  (Mr.  Schwartzman’s  store  de¬ 
signs  have  included  Abraham  &  Straus 
in  Babylon  and  Hempstead,  R.  H. 
Macy  in  White  Plains,  and  two  Hecht 
Co.  stores  in  Baltimore.) 

Simplicity  was  his  aim,  but  not 
merely  to  insure  future  modernity: 
maximum  dramatization  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  one  of  his  basic  tenets  of 
store  design.  In  fact,  he  calls  the  in¬ 
terior  of  De  Bijenkorf  “under-de¬ 
signed  and  quiet.” 

The  designer’s  plan  emphasizes  wide 
aisles  (measuring  three  yards),  open 
display,  and  vertical  fixtures  to  hold  a 
quantity  of  forward  stock  and  to  en¬ 
courage  self-selection.  Light  colors, 
mirrors,  and,  in  some  cases,  illuminat¬ 
ed  walls  help  create  an  illusion  of  day¬ 
light  and  a  sense  of  great  depth. 

Having  a  food  section  is  customary 
in  the  European  department  store  and 
De  Bijenkorf’ s,  in  the  basement,  is  a 
self-service  supermarket.  New  services, 
admittedly  inspired  by  American  ex- 


In  the  hat  department,  {>egs  on  the  wall 
were  intended  for  hanging  hats,  but 
through  a  misinterpretation  they  were 
understood  to  be  decorations;  that’s  why 
they’re  empty  in  this  photograph.  Perhaps 
the  misunderstanding  arose  from  the  dra¬ 
matic  effect  of  the  pattern  of  teakwood 
and  aluminum  pegs  on  the  white  wall. 
The  error  has  been  corrected  and  a  full 
wall  of  hats  on  display  creates  an  even 
more  striking  effect  in  the  otherwise  simple 
setting.  Fixtures  are  teakwood  and  white; 
floor  is  grey  carpet;  tables  throughout  the 
department  for  trying  on  hats  have  traver¬ 
tine  marble  and  white  formica  tops.  .Alu- 
niinum  is  used  for  furniture  and  standing 
hat  racks.  Typical  .American  touch  is  sign, 
“Ga  Mee  Naar  Central  Park’’— Go  With 
.Me  to  Central  Park. 
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On  the  main  floor,  a  wide  variety  of  mei 
chandise  is  displayed  in  self-selection  fixtures, 
all  well-spaced  by  aisles  that  are  three  yards 
wide.  Starlight  effect  is  achieved  with  tint 
blue  lamps  that  hang  from  the  ceiling.  Bush, 
hammering  exposed  concrete  columns  con¬ 
verted  a  structural  necessity  into  an  attrac 
tion— on  upper  floors,  the  columns  are  used 
for  circular  floor  displays.  (See  photo  belon 
of  rug  department).  Escalators,  at  first  feared 
by  the  Dutch  on  the  basis  of  their  experiemt 
with  the  old-fashioned  kind  that  were  set  in 
open  wells,  are  now  highly  popular  and  carry 
almost  all  store  traffic  with  ease  and  speed. 


Home  furnishings,  located  on  the  second 
floor,  has  a  carpet  section  in  which  scatter 
rugs,  a  popular  floor  covering  in  Holland,  are 
set  on  light  blue  platforms,  which  in  turn  rest 
on  grey  carpet.  Circular  platforms  at  the  base 
of  the  columns  are  also  carpet-covered  in 
grey,  and  the  walls  are  grey  to  give  maximum 
attention  to  merchandise.  Display  located  be¬ 
tween  the  columns,  which  greets  the  customer 
alighting  from  the  escalator,  has  steel  cross 
bars  of  lacquered  blue;  under  the  horizontal 
bar  are  fluorescent  lights  cqj’ered  with  trans^ 
lucent  glass  to  illuminate  hanging  samples. 
Alongside  stand  full  rolls  of  carpeting. 


hand  job  requiring  great  skill  and, 
unfortunately,  says  Mr.  Schwartzman, 
is  a  kind  of  work  that  we  can't  get  in 
the  United  States. 

Working  American  ideas  into  Euro- 
p)ean  tradition,  however,  created  some 
complexities  and  sometimes  led  to 
curious  results.  The  stairways  of  De 
Bijenkorf  are  an  example.  A  common 
feature  of  European  stores  has  been 
their  wide,  monumental  stairways. 
When  escalators  were  first  installed  in 
the  stores,  they  were  placed  within 
large  circular  wells  running  through 
the  buildings,  hence  instilling  consid¬ 
erable  fright  in  the  customers  looking 
down  from  upjier  floors. 

So  when  construction  plans  for  De 
Bijenkorf  were  under  discussion,  the 
store  managers  stressed  the  need  for 
substantial  stairways  to  carry  traffic: 
customers  would  not  ride  the  escal¬ 
ators,  they  claimed.  But  they  did  con¬ 
sent  to  installation  of  the  escalators 


ampleTare  a  beauty  parlor  for  women, 
a  barber  shop  for  men,  a  maternity 
shop,  and  several  quick-lunch  counters 
(a  few  of  these  are  “Espresso”  bars  that 
serve  coffee  and  pastry). 

Ceilings  are  open  louvres  in  a 
basket-weave  pattern  into  which  are 
blended  fluorescent  fixtures.  Incan¬ 
descent  spiotlights  are  also  used  for  dra¬ 
matic  effect,  and  on  the  main  floor  star¬ 
light  sparkle  is  achieved  by  tiny  blue 
fixtures  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

For  the  most  part  the  floors  are  trav¬ 
ertine,  backgrounds  and  fixtures  are 
teakwood,  and  the  color  schemes  are  a 
blend  of  subdued  basic  tones,  such  as 
grey,  white  and  light  blue  in  the  ladies’ 
suits  and  coats  department. 

The  concrete  building  columns— 
necessary  because  of  the  lowland  ter¬ 
rain— were  made  an  interesting  part  of 
the  design  by  leaving  them  exposed 
and  having  skilled  craftsmen  bush- 
hammer  them.  Bush-hammering  is  a 


anyway.  These  are  modern,  safe  and 
well-situated  to  be  accessible  from  all 
aisles  on  all  floors. 

The  upshot:  heavily  trafficked  esal- 
a  tors  and  unused  stairways,  some  of 
which  have  been  converted  into  dis¬ 
play  areas  for  merchandise. 

Traffic  moves  so  smoothly  and  rapid¬ 
ly  now  that  on  opening  day  the  store 
accommodated  twice  as  many  custom¬ 
ers  as  would  have  required  it  to  close 
the  doors  under  rush  conditions  in  the 
old  store. 

Another  curiosity  came  about  as  a 
result  of  misinterpreting  the  American 
designer’s  language.  Wall  pegs  which 
he  had  intended  for  open  display  of 
women’s  hats  were  taken  for  dcctxa- 
tions  instead.  (See  photo  on  preced¬ 
ing  page.) 

The  end  result,  nevertheless,  is  a 
sio  e  that  blends  the  best  of  European 
and  American  modern  retail  cxperi- 
ciuc. 


Novel  floor  fixtures  for  umbrellas  supplement 
the  recessed  wall  cases  in  the  Rainwear  Shop. 
The  colorful  art  work  and  signing  on  wood 
panels  above  the  wall  fixtures  are  characteristic 
devices  for  department  identification. 
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I  A  Neiu  Main  Floor  at 

I  Bourne  $  Hollingsiuorth 

DESIGNER; 

Copeland,  Novak  $  Israel.  New  York 


The  trend  to  self-selection  is  as 
strong  in  England  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Peter  Copeland,  of  the 
firm  of  Copeland,  Novak  &  Israel,  be¬ 
lieves  it  is  connected  with  the' post-war 
democratization  of  most  English  cus¬ 
toms  and  institutions,  the  leveling  of 
economic  differences,  and  the  much 
greater  importance  today  of  middle- 
priced  merchandise  and  middle-class 
customers. 

In  any  case,  self-selection  hxturing 
to  make  merchandise  more  accessible 


was  a  primary  purpose  of  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  street  floor  of  Bourne  Sc 
Hollingsworth,  Ltd.,  on  Oxford  Street, 
London.  Other  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  management  were:  more 
emphasis  on  the  store’s  fashion  char¬ 
acter;  better  customer  flow;  better 
grouping  of  related  departments; 
interchangeability  of  fixtures;  high 
level  of  illumination,  and  a  contempo¬ 
rary  and  colorful  decor. 

Traditionally,  the  front  part  of  the 
store  had  been  devoted  largely  to  no¬ 


tions  (haberdashery,  in  English  termi¬ 
nology),  sewing  accessories  and  art 
needlework.  The  fashion  accessories 
departments  were  scattered.  Now  the 
main  floor  fashion  sections  have  been 
grouped  at  the  front  of  the  store,  and 
the  notions  and  needlework  sections 
are  at  the  rear.  Here,  incidentally, 
they  are  in  better  relation  to  the  piece 
goods  departments  in  the  rear  build¬ 
ing  and  on  the  upper  floors. 

Department  rearrangement  itself 
improved  the  traffic  flow.  Besides  this, 
aisles  have  been  widened,  particularly 
in  former  bottleneck  areas  (which  were 
carefully  noted  in  a  survey  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  peak  last  year). 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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copy  says: 


"Expressways  to  Economy  .  .  .  our  5  new  OTIS 
Escalators  to  and  from  the  Basement  Balcony  and 
the  Basement  Economy  Store.  We've  replaced  our 
original  single  Escalators  on  this  busy  thorough¬ 
fare  with  these  new  shining  double  width  time¬ 
saving  flights.  Those  just  inside  our  6th  Street 
entrance  will  take  you  quickly  to  and  from  the 
Basement  Balcony  and  the  Basement  Economy 
Store,  while  the  7th  Street  Escalator  brings  you 
directly  to  the  Basement  Economy  Store  ...  all  to 
speed  you  to  the  very  special  bargains  you'll  find 
there  that  save  you  money  day  in  and  day  out." 


and  more 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1.  N.Y. 

STORES 


"The  'improvements  ahead'  sign  has  been  out  for  some  time  and  we  bow  to 
your  patience  with  the  temporary  inconvenience  and  slow-down  in  traffic.  But 
now  the  barricades  are  down  and  you're  invited  to  take  the  longest,  smoothest 
ride  since  St.  Louis  first  set  foot  on  'moving  stairways'  at  Famous-Barr. 

"This  upward  look  is  part  of  the  forward  look  in  Famous-Barr's  Downtown 
Store  .  .  .  part  of  our  program  of  changes  and  improvements  that  make  it 
fun  to  say  'Let's  go  downtown  to  Famous.'  it  accents  anew  our  time-honored 
slogan— 'Greater  St.  Louis  and  Famous-Barr . . .  Partners  in  Progress' . . .  further 
proof  of  our  confidence  in  the  future  of  Downtown  St.  Louis.  And  it's  part  of 
our  never-ending  plan  to  keep  our  Downtown  Store  the  latest  model  in  shop¬ 
ping  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure. 

"So  come  along!  See  the  wide,  wide  world  of  Famous-Barr  Co.  .  .  .  from 
broad,  smooth  gliding  steps  with  closely  ribbed  safety  treads  where  needle 
heels  never  catch . . .  where  there's  plenty  of  room  all  the  way . . .  where  there's 
never,  ever  a  traffic  jam!" 


now  go 


.DOWN... DOWN... DOWN 
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Basic  fixture  for  self-selection  as  it  is  used  in 
the  cosmetics  department.  Of  nutmeg<olored 
mahogany  with  nickel  trim,  the  unit  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  many  shelving  and  binning  setups. 


Englishmen  wear  longer  socks  than  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  like,  and  this  specially  designed  fixture 
accommodates  a  self-selection  display  of  them. 
The  fixture,  like  others  on  the  floor,  is  adapt¬ 
able  to  other  arrangements  and  purposes. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 

Cross  traffic  has  been  eliminated  by 
closing  four  doors  on  the  side  streeti 

Now,  instead  of  a  number  of  small 
entrances  there  are  two  big  ones  on 
Oxford  Street,  and  new  windows  art 
being  installed  there.  The  masonry 
revetment  for  the  new  front  is  of  hand¬ 
some  Norwegian  blue  granite,  tht 
quality  of  which  expresses  the  tradi- 
tional  dignity  of  the  store,  while  also 
making  for  easy  maintenance  and 
practicality. 

The  fixtures  are'  of  two  types;  illu¬ 
minated  wall  cases  and  self-selection 
fixtures.  The  basic  self-selection  fix¬ 
ture  consists  of  a  metal  chassis  upon 
which  base  units  of  various  sizes  an 
be  placed,  depending  upon  the  height 
of  the  display  required.  Above  the 
base  units,  shelving  can  be  adjusted  to  S 
suit  particular  requirements.  Shelves  j 
can  be  varied  in  height,  sloped  or| 
binned,  according  to  the  merchandise. 

Where  wood  is  used,  it  is  Honduras 
mahogany  in  a  nutmeg  finish.  The 
metal  hardware  has  a  satin  nickel  fin¬ 
ish  and  the  plentiful  use  of  glass  and 
Plexiglas  gives  sparkle  and  glitter^ 
throughout  the  store. 

Much  of  the  decoration  was  done 
by  Bourne  &  Hollingsworth’s  own 
staff.  Colors  vary  with  the  depart¬ 
ments,  and  yet  the  whole  floor  has 
color  unity.  The  dominating  colon  f 
are  tones  of  beige,  pink  and  blue,  with  ^ 
striking  accents  of  cerulean  blue,  char-i 
coal  and  white.  Plastic  laminates,  easy 
to  maintain,  are  much  used  for  sur¬ 
faces,  and  their  colors  are  worked  into 
the  decorative  scheme. 

Departments  are  identified  by  sign¬ 
ing  and  murals.  So  important  was  tht 
art  work  considered  in  the  plan  that 
an  American  artist  (Ricki  of  New 
York)  was  brought  over  to  do  it. 

Both  the  store  management  and  tht 
architects  report  that  the  project  was 
an  interesting  exercise  in  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  British  and  American  tech¬ 
niques.  The  architect  made  four  visits 
to  London.  The  first  was  for  a  general 
discussion  of  principles  and  layouts, 
which  were  then  completed  by  mail. 

At  the  next  visit,  fixturing  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail,  drawings  were  made, 
and  the  work  was  put  out  for  competi¬ 
tive  bids.  On  his  third  trip  the  archi¬ 
tect  visited  theTactory  of  the  selected 
firm  of  fixture  njanufacturers  (Harris 
&  Sheldon,  Ltd.),  explained  his  re- 
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On  his  final  visit,  in  August,  he  was 
able  to  check  the  installation  in  detail. 
It  was  completed  on  schedule,  with  a 
minimum  of  interference  with  daily 
business. 

now 


Bourne  fc  Hollingsworth  are 
building  a  two-level  branch  store  in 
Southampton,  also  designed  by  Cope¬ 
land,  Novak  &  Israel. 


Englishwomen  do  more  sewing  than  Americans, 
and  the  sewing  notions  section  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one.  In  this  setup  a  complete  assortment 
display  of  buttons  is  presented  in  books  with 
each  button  numbered.  Stock  is  in  correspond¬ 
ingly  numbered  drawers  behind  the  counter. 


^allTTOht  SELECTOR 


Keyed  back-o£<ounter  stock  drawers. 


Counter  books  contain  assortment  displays. 


Luminous 
Display  Cases 


A  METHOD  of  lighting  display 
cases  by  creating  completely  lumi¬ 
nous  case  floors  has  been  developed  by 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art.  The 
technique  was  used  with  notable  suc¬ 
cess  for  a  recent  first-time  public  ex¬ 
hibit  of  the  Caspary  Collection  of  rare 
Chinese  |K)rceIains  at  the  Museum.  It 
could  be  adapted  easily  to  retail  dis¬ 
plays  where  particularly  dramatic  set¬ 
tings  are  desired. 

For  the  Museum  of  Art  cases,  dif¬ 
fused  bottom  lighting  is  achieved  by 
resting  large  sheets  of  the  white,  trans¬ 
lucent  Plexiglas  acrylic  plastic  on  egg- 
{Conlinued  on  next  page) 


Philadelphia  Museum  staff  designed  these  cases  for  a  collection  of  porcelains. 
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The  old  red  brick  front  has  been  sheathed  in 
vertically  ribbed  steel  paneling,  off-white  with 
trim  and  awnings  of  charcoal  gray. 


A  Neiu  Facade  for  the 
Orange  Belt  Emporium 


DESIGNER; 

H.  Carlo  Fontaine  §  Associates,  Los  Angeles 


{Continued  from  page  27) 
crate  plywood  frames,  over  4500° 
white  fluorescent  tubes  spaced  on  12- 
inch  centers. 

The  soft,  evenly  diffused  light, 
which  is  reflected  from  white  Masonite 
ceiling  panels,  results  in  glare-free, 
shadowless  illumination  of  the  beauti¬ 
fully  colored  and  intricately  config¬ 
ured  objects  within  the  cases.  The 
staggered  square  plywood  frames  for 
the  glowing  Plexiglas  bases  provide  an 
interesting  but  unobtrusive  pattern, 
and  bear  the  weight  of  heavy  vases  and 
figurines. 

Transparent  Plexiglas  is  used  to 
glaze  the  Caspary  Collection  cases 
themselves.  The  acrylic  plastic  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  flexible  to  be  cold  formed 
to  the  contours  of  curved  cases,  and 
makes  it  {X)ssible  to  design  cases  in 
long  sweeping  curves. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  cases 
were  designed  by  Jean  Gordon  Lee, 
curator  of  Far  Eastern  Art,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  design  staff  of 
Rohm  &  Haas  Company,  manufactur¬ 
er  of  Plexiglas.  They  were  construct¬ 
ed  and  lighted  by  the  Museum’s  main¬ 
tenance  staff. 


The  60-year  old  buildings  of  the 
Orange  Belt  Emf>orium,  Pomona, 
Calif.,  were  of  old-fashioned  red  brick 
with  many  windows  and  wooden  sills. 
The  effect,  as  the  small  photograph 
shows,  was  squat  and  uninspiring. 

To  give  a  feeling  of  height  to  the 
structure  the  designers,  H.  Carlo  Fon¬ 
taine  &  Associates,  covered  the  front 
and  sides  with  a  vertically  ribbed  steel 
paneling.  The  background  color  is 
off-white,  with  the  regularly  spaced 
pilasters  in  a  charcoal  gray.  Awnings 
of  charcoal  gray  with  a  big  white  “E” 
carry  out  this  sparkling  modern  color 
effect.  The  bulkheads,  originally  in 


red  travertine,  were  refinished  in  Zolo- 
tone— black  with  white  flecks— simulat¬ 
ing  black  granite. 

The  installation  of  air  conditioning 
made  it  possible  to  cover  up  the  win¬ 
dows.  Other  changes  inside  the  stort 
include  new  and  enlarged  departments 
for  children  and  teen-agers  and  an 
expansive  beauty  salon. 

This  up-dating  of  an  obsolete  exter 
ior  was  the  first  modernization  in  yeat* 
of  any  business  building  in  Pomona. 

The  architect  has  now  been  asked  by  ^ 
the  Central  Business  Bureau  to  draw  ^ 
up  plans  for  (the^  modernization  of  tht  p 
entire  business  district.  8 
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Tucson's  Cooperative  Training  Program 
For  High  School  Students  and  Adults 


Besides  year-round  classes,  the  program 
includes  recruitment  and  training  for  the 
special  seasonal  requirements  of  stores. 


By  Stephen  K.  Small,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Careers  in  Retailing 


i  TRAINING  in  retailing  may  take 
I  many  forms,  but  probably  the  most 
widespread  is  the  formal  Distributive 
Education  program.  DE  programs  are 
.  offered  in  many  communities  to  high 
^  school  students  and  to  adults.  Some- 
times  these  programs  are  supplement¬ 
ed  by  additional  recruitment-training 
activities.  In  most  cases,  the  partici¬ 
pating  merchants  regard  their  pro¬ 


grams  as  excellent  recruiting  tools. 

Tucson,  Arizona,  merchants  have 
developed  a  three-pronged  approach 
to  cooperative  training  and  recruit¬ 
ment.  Tucson  has  a  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  program  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  another  for  adults,  and  a  re¬ 
cruitment-training  program  conduct¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  the  city's  an¬ 
nual  back-to-school  promotion.  Tucson 


is  happy  with  its  DE  programs,  wants 
to  expand  them.  Here’s  how  they 
work: 

High  School  DE.  Tucson’s  high  school 
Distributive  Education  program  fol¬ 
lows  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  through  which  Federal  funds 
are  available,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to 


High  (chool  students  in 
the  DE  program  meet  in 
their  model  store  class¬ 
room.  Roy  Miller,  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  manager,  is 
giving  the  lecture. 
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States  for  DE.  These  funds  are  used 
principally  for  salaries  and  travel  ex¬ 
penses  of  DE  teachers,  teacher-train- 
ers,  supervisors  and  directors,  and  are 
allotted  on  a  reciprocal  basis— one  Fed¬ 
eral  dollar  must  be  matched  by  at  least 
one  dollar  of  public  State  funds. 

DE  is  the  newest  of  the  Federally 
supported  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams.  It  was  begun  in  1937.  Funds 
are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  represent  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
money  spent  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  on  vocational  education.  Because 
DE  has  not  been  in  existence  as  long 
as  other  vocational  training  programs, 
enrollment  has  been  the  lowest  of  all 
such  Federally  supported  programs. 

Tucson’s  DE  program  has  been  in 
operation  since  1946.  Ade  Abbott, 
manager  of  the  Tucson  Retail  Trade 
Bureau,  stepped  up  the  Bureau’s  par¬ 
ticipation  by  helping  to  establish,  in 
1954,  a  Distributive  Education  advis¬ 
ory  committee  composed  of  business¬ 
men.  Members  now  serving  for  the 
school  year  September  1957-June  1958 
are;  Clyde  A.  Mowrey,  manager.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  who  is  chairman; 
Frank  Chipman,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Grabe  Electric  Co.;  Ben  Parker, 
assistant  merchandise  manager,  Ja- 
come’s  Department  Store;  Ed  Carter, 
personnel  director.  Levy’s  Department 
Store;  Fred  Sasse,  general  merchandise 
manager,  Steinfeld’s  Department  Store; 
John  Leecing,  past  president  of  the 
Sales  Executives  Club  of  Tucson,  Inc.; 
Wray  Schmalhorst,  DE  Department, 
Tucson  High  School;  Chester  L.  Sheaf- 
fer,  sup>ervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  Tucson  High  School,  and  Roy  A. 
Miller,  manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 

The  advisory  committee  set  up  a 
model  store  classroom  at  Tucson  High 
School,  then  encouraged  Tucson  mer¬ 
chants  to  request  students  for  on-the- 
job  training.  The  results  have  been 
gratifying.  For  the  current  school 
year,  1957-58,  24  students  have  been 
placed  in  cooperative  part-time  train¬ 
ing  f>ositions  in  12  stores.  The  1954-55 
school  year  set  a  record  when  more 
than  30  students  were  placed  in  18 
stores,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
trainees  were  asked  to  remain  in  their 
jobs  following  graduation. 

Arranging  Stor*  Plocnmnnt.  Each  year 
the  Retail  Trade  Bureau  distributes  a 
questionnaire  to  Tucson  merchants  to 
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determine  what  opportunities  exist  for 
the  placement  of  high  school  seniors 
who  take  part  in  the  DE  program.  The 
form  asks  merchants  to  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  employed  during  the 
past  year  and  to  estimate  the  number 
of  students  they  can  employ  during  the 
coming  year.  Merchants  are  also  re¬ 
quested  to  list  the  departments  in 
which  these  students  will  be  assigned 
to  work. 

Parents  of  interested  students  are 
told  about  the  program  via  a  letter 
from  Chester  L.  Sheaffer,  supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education  in  Tucson. 
The  letter  explains  the  program  and 
its  aims.  Accompanying  this  letter  is 
an  application  which  must  be  signed 
by  a  parent.  The  application  asks  for 
information  on  the  student’s  record, 
school  accomplishments  and  activities, 
references  and  college  plans. 

Courses  and  Credits.  The  DE  program 
in  Tucson  is  designed  to  train  senior 
students  in  retailing  and  to  better 
qualify  them  for  employment  upon 
graduation.  Students  spend  their  sen¬ 
ior  year  studying  subjects,  like  retail 
salesmanship,  which  are  directly  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  part-time  jobs  secured  for 
them  through  the  DE  program. 

The  students  work  under  supervis¬ 
ion  at  least  15  hours  each  week,  on  the 
average,  through  the  entire  school 
year.  Usually  they  are  trained  in  sales. 
Precise  hours  of  employment  depend 
upon  merchants’  needs  and  often  in¬ 
clude  Saturdays.  Students  and  parents 
are  told  that  trainees  will  probably 
be  required  to  sacrifice  some  outside 
activities,  but  interest  among  both 
groups  runs  high,  regardless. 

No  guarantees  are  made  that  any 
DE  student  will  actually  be  placed  in 
a  part-time  training  job  and  students 
are  not  encouraged  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
gram  merely  for  the  sake  of  earnings, 
although  trainees  are  paid  at  the  going 
rate  for  inexperienced  part-timers. 

The  student-trainee  receives  two 
credits  toward  graduation  for  his  sen¬ 
ior  stydies  in  DE.  One  credit  is  award¬ 
ed  for  on-the-job  training  and  em¬ 
ployers  are  required  to  make  conscien¬ 
tious  regular  re[X)rts  on  their  assigned 
trainees.  Another  credit  is  given  for 
class  work.  The  DE  class  in  Tucson 
High  School  carries  through  a  full 
school  year.  Credit  is  not  awarded  for 
only  one  semester. 


Store  in  the  Classroom.  Tucson  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
their  relatively  new  student  training 
program.  The  stocking  of  the  model 
store  is  a  continuing  project  of  the 
Tucson  Retail  Trade  Bureau,  and  manj 
retailing  executives,  including  manage 
ment,  display  and  merchandising  per¬ 
sonnel,  participate  in  model  store  pro¬ 
jects  and  lecture  in  classes.  Actual 
merchandise  is  brought  to  the  model 
store  on  a  rotating  basis.  This  year 
there  are  six  merchants  participating. 

During  Cotton  Week  one  year  a  dis- 1 
play  of  more  than  $2,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  set  up  at  the  store.  Thii 
year  the  General  Electric  Company 
has  installed  a  complete  appliance  d^ 
partment,  stocked  with  five  refrigen- 1 
tors,  three  ranges,  a  dryer,  a  full  line 
of  small  appliances,  radios,  hi-fi  equip¬ 
ment  and  TV  sets.  The  manufacturer 
sends  personnel  to  conduct  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  equipment,  too.  In  this 
way,  students  get  to  work  with  actual 
merchandise  during  their  class  time, 
learn  much  about  merchandise  fea¬ 
tures  and  how  to  point  them  out  to 
customers. 

The  school  administration  supplied 
a  new  four-drawer  cash  register  for  the 
store,  and  together  with  its  other  mod¬ 
ern  facilities  the  model  store  is  con¬ 
tributing  greatly  to  the  training  of 
DE  students  in  cashiering  techniques, 
salesmanship,  stock  procedures  and 
many  other  basics  in  retailing. 


Recruiting  Candidates.  High  school 
counselors  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  bringing  students  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  DE  department.  As  a  result 
of  these  cooperative  efforts,  Tucson’s 
DE  supervisor  has  been  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  better  trainee  candidates  to  par¬ 
ticipating  Tucson  merchants  each  year. 

Material  prepared  by  the  Retail 
Trade  Bureau  is  given  wide  circula¬ 
tion  to  students.  Among  the  items 
which  have  been  circulated  to  interest 
young  people  in  Distributive  Educa- 1 
tion  and  retailing  careers  is  an  artick 
from  the  June,  1957  issue  of  Stores, 
entitled  the  Rewards  of  Retailing. 
Other  materials  used  in  the  program 
have  included  a  two-color  brochure. 

Typically,  Tucson  merchants  keep  j 
their  information  truthful  and  objec¬ 
tive.  For  instance,  here’s  what  thq 
have  to  say  about  salaries  in  Tucson 
retailing: 


'STORES 


'•■(ruy  r^us 


Model  store  classroom  was  set  up  by  Tucson’s  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  Advisory  Committee,  composed 
of  local  merchants.  The  Retail  Trade  Bureau  keeps 
it  stocked,  stores  supplying  merchandise  on  a  rotation 
system.  This  year  the  General  Electric  Company  has 
installed  a  complete  appliance  department.  The 
store’s  facilities  include  display  windows,  wall  fixtures, 
open  selling  fixtures,  cash  registers— all  the  modern 
equipment  needed  for  training  in  salesmanship,  stock- 
keeping,  simple  display  techniques,  cashiering  and 


other  basic  skills  required  in  a  retail  job. 


“It  is  true  that  salaries  in  retailing 
start  at  a  lower  level  than  in  some 
other  professions  but  the  prospects  for 
advancement  are  better  than  most— a 
survey  in  the  Midwest  recently  among 
college  graduates  showed  that  the  en¬ 
gineers  were  averaging  $740  a  month 
after  10  years  while  those  in  sales  were 
averaging  $826  a  month. ...” 

“In  Tucson  a  qualified  young  man 
can  start  his  retailing  career  at  a  salary 
from  around  $200  to  $300  a  month. 
Usually  a  selling  commission  is  added 
to  this  figure.  .  .  ." 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
expansion  of  Tucson’s  DE  program. 
Two  new  high  schools  are  in  line  for 
DE.  These  schools  are  already  offering 
classes  in  retail  salesmanship  to  stu¬ 
dents  not  yet  seniors.  When  there  are 
enough  students  in  these  classes,  a  full 
DE  program  will  be  offered  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  sequitur. 

Aduh  Education.  The  adult  evening 
program  in  DE  in  Tucson  offers  courses 
in  retailing  subjects  at  minimum  fees. 
Enrollment  averages  about  250  stu- 
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dents.  Many  of  the  students  are  store 
employees  who  wish  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  effectiveness.  Not  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  in-store  training,  Tucson’s 
adult  DE  program  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  ambitious  employee  to 
learn  more  about  what  he  is  doing— 
and  what  others  are  doing  as  well. 

Actual  courses  have  been  varied 
from  year  to  year.  In  its  first  year  the 
adult  DE  program  offered,  among 
others,  courses  in  Gift  Wrapping, 
Automobile  Selling,  Public  S{>eaking. 

Among  the  courses  being  offered 
this  year  are  Bookkeeping  for  the 
Small  Business,  a  15-week,  60-hour 
course  (fee  $15.00),  and  Christmas 
Sales  Training,  a  16-hour  course  cov¬ 
ered  in  two  weeks. 

The  sales  training  course  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Bureau  and 
is  designed  to  introduce  adults  to  re¬ 
tail  selling  and  prepare  them  for  con¬ 
tingent  selling  p>ositions  during  the 
Christmas  season.  It  has  been  an  effec¬ 
tive  recruitment  vehicle  for  temporary 
personnel. 

A  course  in  Grcxxry  Training  has 


Centralized  trainiiq'  of  Christmas  extras 
began  last  month,  in  evening  courses  for 
adults  conducted  by  the  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  department  and  sponsored  by  the 
Tucson  Retail  Trade  Bureau.  This  is  a 
16-hour  course,  for  which  the  students  pay 
a  nominal  fee,  and  after  which  they  are  in¬ 
terviewed  for  store  jobs. 
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been  offered  for  the  past  eight  years 
and  a  model  supermarket  has  been 
built  into  the  Vocational  Building  for 
use  as  a  laboratory  in  these  classes. 
Other  courses  which  are  being  planned 
will  include  Salesmanship,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Display,  Gasoline  Service  Station 
Operation  and  Supervisory  Training. 
The  last  is  a  course  designed  for  own¬ 
ers,  buyers  and  department  heads. 

Aside  from  its  effectiveness  as  a 
training  program,  adult  DE  in  Tucson 
has  given  impetus  to  several  coopera¬ 
tive  projects  by  business  organizations. 
One  such,  the  Arizona  Retail  Trade 
Clinic,  was  sponsored  by  the  Tucson 
Distributive  Education  Department, 
the  University  of  Arizona,  The  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  Tucson  and  the 
Tucson  Retail  Trade  Bureau.  The 
purpose  of  the  clinic  was  to  bring  to 
retailers  the  latest  developments  in 
sales  techniques.  A  state-wide  project, 
the  clinic  was  a  resounding  success. 

Incidentally,  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  Tucson  has  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  the  high-school  DE  program. 
To  help  counselors  in  the  selection  of 
student-trainees,  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  invites  high  school  supervisors, 
administrators  and  vocational  counsel¬ 
ors  to  an  annual  dinner  dedicated  to 
Distributive  Education.  The  sales  ex¬ 


ecutives  also  sponsor  an  essay  contest 
for  boys  and  girls.  Students  write  on 
Selling  As  A  Career  and  The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Selling  to  Our  Economy. 

Promotional  Tie-In.  The  third  prong 
to  Tucson’s  cooperative  recruitment 
effort  is  tied  to  the  city’s  annual 
back-to-school  promotion.  Last  year 
50  students  took  part.  This  year  23 
merchants  hired  43  girls  and  17  boys 
from  among  volunteers  for  training  in 
stores  during  the  promotion. 

Volunteer  students  were  asked  to 
list  available  full-time  work  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  August  15th-31st. 
Students  were  also  asked  to  check  store 
preferences  on  a  form  distributed  by 
the  Tucson  Retail  Trade  Bureau.  The 
form  listed  the  participating  mer¬ 
chants  and  described  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  also  constituted  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  employment.  Where  p>ossible, 
of  course,  students  were  placed  with 
the  store  of  their  preference. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  to  help  merchants  keep  in 
touch  with  trends  in  dress  among  high 
school  students.  In  this  way,  the  re¬ 
cruitment  program  is  similar  to  college 
board  promotions  in  other  cities.  Re¬ 
tailers  meet  with  an  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  students;  later  attend  a  luncheon 


sponsored  by  the  Retail  Trade  Biireag 
for  the  student-recruits.  The  luncheon 
is  held  a  few  days  before  the  opening 
of  Tucson’s  back-to-school  promotion, 
and  following  the  meal  actual  store 
assignments  are  given  to  the  young 
recruits. 

The  program  draws  considerable 
publicity,  but  more  than  that,  it  draws 
student-recruits.  Now  in  its  third  year, 
Tucson's  back-to-school  recruitment 
provides  an  additional  resource  for 
the  Tucson  DE  facilities  by  recruiting 
students  who  do  not,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  join  the  formal  DE  program. 
Most  of  the  students  recruited  for  the 
promotion  remain  in  retailing,  too. 

“Our  success,”  says  Chester  Sheaffer, 
Tucson's  DE  supervisor,  “is  largely 
due  to  the  Tucson  businessmen.”  Even 
now  these  businessmen  are  talking  of 
expanding  their  activities,  perhaps  to 
include  scholarships  and  other  coop¬ 
erative  recruiting  projects.  The  Tu¬ 
cson  program  is  really  paying  off. 

One  of  the  cooperating  merchants, 
Richard  G.  Jacome,  after  three  years 
of  experience  with  the  DE  program, 
sums  up  his  store’s  results  this  way: 

“We  have  had  a  relatively  small 
group  of  high  school  students  working 
with  us  in  this  program  but  the  results 
obtained  have  certainly  been  surpris- 
ingly  good.  Approximately  30  per  cent 
of  the  students  who  have  come  to  us 
appear  to  have  the  capacity  and  poten¬ 
tiality  to  develop  into  buyers  or  heads 
of  departments,  and  about  60  per  cent 
have  made  average  or  above  average 
salespeople. 

“We  feel  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
jxsrtant  things  we  can  do  here  it 
Jacome’s  is  to  give  as  many  qualified 
students  as  possible  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  retailing  so  that  they  may  see 
whether  this  challenging  and  stimu¬ 
lating  field  is  the  one  they  wish  to 
follow  as  a  career. 

“The  high  percentage  of  peopk 
whom  we  have  found  qualified  speaks 
quite  highly  of  the  job  the  Tucson 
Distributive  Education  Department 
performs  before  sending  students  to 
us.  We  hope  to  continue  the  program 
and  enlarge  it.” 

(The  Committee  on  Careers  in  Re 
tailing  of  the  NRDGA  can  assist  in 
the  development  of  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  in  your  Community.  For  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  Careers,  care  of  thf 
NRDGA.) 
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Action  Guides  for  Community  Programs 


Retailers  who  want  to  organize 
community  Careers  in  Retailing 
programs— as  outlined  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  STORES— will  find  the  pro¬ 
cedure  blue-printed  in  a  new  NRDGA 
publication.  Called  "Careers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Kit  No.  1,"  and  released  last  month, 
this  contains  a  series  of  "action  guides," 
telling  how  to  set  up  a  program  organ¬ 
ization,  how  to  organize  a  speakers' 
bureau,  how  to  get  a  DE  program 
started,  and  how  to  establish  liaison 
with  guidance  counselors  in  colleges 
and  high  schools.  Copies  may  be  had 
on  request  from  the  NRDGA  Committee 
on  Careers  in  Retailing,  100  West  31st 
Street,  New  York  1. 

In  the  section  on  the  organization  of 
a  careers  program  by  the  retail  com¬ 
munity,  the  Committee  suggests  that 
the  first  step  (after  setting  up  an  or¬ 


ganization)  should  be  a  surrey  of  the 
career  opportunities  offered  by  the 
local  stores.  The  questions  for  such  a 
survey  are  outlined,  and  also  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  gathering  the  information 
and  compiling  a  report  on  the  results. 
Other  suggested  projects  are  these;  a 
speakers'  bureau;  a  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  program;  liaison  with  guidance 
counselors;  store  tours  for  classroom 
groups;  reviews  of  the  curricula  and 
texts  used  in  courses  on  retailing;  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  junior  executives  on 
a  cooperative  or  individual  store  basis; 
participation  in  Career  Days  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Days;  distribution  of 
pamphlets,  reprints  and  fact  sheets 
about  retailing;  use  of  the  stores  by 
colleges  as  "laboratory"  workshops; 
career  conferences;  publicity  on  retail 
career  opportunities  in  local  media. 
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NRD6A  Policy 

Retail  Tax  Problems 

And  a  Legislative  Program  for  1958 

By  Benjamin  M.  Patker,  Legal  Representative  for  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
and  Chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Taxation  Committee 


Reserves  for  Bad  Debts 

TAX  problem  that  concerns  all 
retailers  is  that  of  the  allowable 
deduction  from  gross  income  of  bad 
debts.  Any  retailer  worth  his  salt  has 
bad  debts.  Our  tax  laws  recognize  the 
existence  of  bad  debts.  But  does  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
permit  the  retailer  to  enjoy  the  proper 
deduction  and  does  the  retailer  know 
the  formula  under  the  law  which  per¬ 
mits  him  to  obtain  the  deduction? 

The  Taxation  Committee  has  found 
no  standard  practice  either  among  the 
Commissioner’s  agents  or  among  re¬ 
tailers. 

The  law  permits  a  retailer  using  the 
Reserve  Method  to  make  a  “reasonable 
addition”  to  his  tax  reserve.  The  Tax¬ 
ation  Committee’s  preliminary  study 
does  not  yet  permit  us  to  recommend 
the  ingredients  which  go  into  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  “reasonable  addition”;  we  are 
still  studying  that  problem. 

But  our  study  did  show  that  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  the  retailers  were  still 
using  the  direct-charge-off  method  and 
were  not  availing  themselves  of  the 
Reserve  Method.  We  also  found  that 
retailers  who  used  the  Reserve  Method 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

Some  make  separate  calculations 
which  permit  them  to  arrive  separately 
at  additions  to  the  reserves  for  “open” 
accounts,  for  “instalment”  accounts 
and  for  "revolving  credit”  accounts. 
Others  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
various  accounts  and  merely  make  an 
addition  to  the  reserve  based  on  total 
outstanding  accounts  receivable. 

Our  preliminary  study  also  disclosed 


that  in  most  cases  book  reserves  for 
bad  debts  were  greater  than  tax  re¬ 
serves  for  bad  debts.  Such  disparities 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  not 
permitted  the  retailer  to  make  proper 
additions  to  the  reserve  for  tax  pur- 
fK)ses. 

We  found  that  some  retailers  who 
had  collected  bad  debts  which  had 
been  charged  off  were  crediting  the 
collections  to  Reserves  while  others 
were  crediting  the  collection  to  Other 
Income. 

Many  retailers  who  had  sent  their 
bad  or  charged-off  accounts  to  at¬ 
torneys  or  collection  agencies  show  the 
collection  of  these  accounts  on  their 
books  without  deducting  the  attorney’s 
or  collection  agency’s  costs.  These  costs 
are  charged  to  professional  services  or 
some  other  account.  But  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  appears  to  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  retailer  because  of  the  formula 
(sometimes  called  the  five-year  moving 
average)  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  uses  in  arriving  at  reserve 
figures. 

Accounts  receivable,  in  our  modern 
era  of  credit  selling,  are  probably  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  asset 
of  the  retailer.  The  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  that  it  is  essential  to 
study  the  tax  implications  resulting 
from  (1)  the  different  methods  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  books,  (2)  the  different  methods 
of  charge-offs,  (3)  the  different  meth¬ 
ods  of  making  additions  to  the  tax  re¬ 
serve,  and  (4)  the  different  methods 
of  crediting  collections.  We  have  made 
progress,  we  believe,  by  our  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  these  prob¬ 


lems.  But  we  hope  to  be  able,  with 
further  study,  to  arrive  at  sjiecific  rec¬ 
ommendations  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
nal  operations  as  they  affect  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  for  bad  debts. 

Study  of  Retail  Depreciation  Rates 

HE  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  is  planning  to  revise  Bulletin 
F,  which  is  used  by  revenue  agents  in 
arriving  at  depreciable  lives  of  various 
typ)es  of  depreciable  assets.  In  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  this  publication,  which  was 
last  revised  in  1942,  makes  virtually 
no  references  to  depreciable  assets 
used  primarily  by  retailers. 

To  get  information  about  deprecia¬ 
tion  practices  among  retailers,  the 
Taxation  Committee  mailed  question¬ 
naires  to  a  sample  of  the  NRDGA 
membership.  The  responses  indicate 
that  most  retailers  depreciate  their  as¬ 
sets  under  composite  lives  of  different 
groupings  of  assets.  This  practice,  of 
course,  obviates  much  detailed  book¬ 
keeping.  It  appears,  too,  that  it  has 
been  favorably  received  by  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Service  and  that  our 
members  have  not  had  too  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  formulating  such  groupings 
of  assets. 

Our  study  disclosed  that  many  of 
the  depreciable  assets  used  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  are  not  unique  to  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry  and  that  many  of  the  “useful 
lives”  in  Bulletin  F  were  applicable  to 
the  retailer.  How’ever,  our  study  also 
showed  that  in  many  instances  retail¬ 
ers  were  using  longer  lives  than  Bulle¬ 
tin  F  required.  We  also  found  the 
converse  to  be  true. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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There  is,  of  course,  one  primary  de¬ 
preciable  asset  which  is  unique  to  the 
retail  trade;  show  cases  and  selling 
fixtures.  Since  1942  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  retail  concept  of 
selling  methods  and  merchandise  pres¬ 
entation.  There  are  still  some  stores 
which  are  dedicated  to  a  conservative 
philosophy  of  non-movable  and  per¬ 
manent  fixtures  made  of  durable  oak 
and  walnut.  Others  view  their  selling 
floors  more  as  theatrical  settings;  they 
specialize  in  painted  plywood  de¬ 
signed  to  suggest  glamor  rather  than 
durability.  Some  stores  also  re-design 
their  floors  periodically,  most  fre¬ 
quently  before  the  selling  fixtures  are 
“worn  out”  physically.  As  a  result, 
much  obsolescence  exists  in  the  field 
of  fixtures  and  show  cases.  The 
amount  of  obsolescence  varies  as  the 
philosophies  of  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion  vary. 

In  view  of  these  wide  differences 
among  stores,  the  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  the  NRDGA  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  standard  of  fixed  “useful 
life”  for  showcases  or  selling  fixtures 
for  inclusion  in  Bulletin  F. 

However,  there  came  to  light  in  this 
study  a  practice  which  does  call  for 
intervention  by  the  NRDGA.  This  is 
a  failure  of  revenue  agents  to  comply 
with  Revenue  Rulings  90  and  91. 
These  rulings,  which  were  issued  in 
1953,  state  in  effect  that  (1)  a  revenue 
agent  should  not  change  the  historical 
depreciation  lives  established  by  any 
taxpayer  unless  for  very  comp>elling 
reasons  and  (2)  any  doubt  is  to  be  re¬ 
solved  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer. 

Later,  the  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
was  enacted.  It  liberalized  deprecia¬ 
tion  deductions,  allowing  accelerated 
depreciation  by  applying  the  sum  of 
the  digits  and  the  declining  balance 
methods.  Such  methods,  of  course,  in¬ 
creased  the  deductions  from  gross  in¬ 
come  and  resulted  in  a  more  rapid 
return  of  cash  to  the  taxpayer.  The 
revenue  agents,  it  appears,  thereafter 
took  it  uf>on  themselves  to  cut  down 
some  of  these  allowable  depreciation 
deductions  by  increasing  the  “useful 
lives”  of  the  depreciable  assets  and  by 
overlooking  the  realities  of  obsoles¬ 
cence  of  the  retailer’s  depreciable  as¬ 
sets. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  examples 
of  such  disregard  of  Revenue  Rulings 


90  and  91  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  connection  with  the  audit  of  The 
Emporium  in  San  Francisco.  Here  the 
revenue  agent  increased  the  “useful 
life”  of  (1)  floor  coverings  from  the 
traditional  five  years  to  eight  years,  (2) 
show  cases  from  the  traditional  eight 
and  10  years  to  15  years,  and  (3)  man¬ 
nequins  from  the  traditional  two  years 
to  15  years.  The  revenue  agent  substi¬ 
tuted  his  opinion  for  the  historical 
opinion  of  the  specific  taxpayer  and 
the  historical  tradition  of  the  retailer 
—violating,  we  believe,  the  spirit  of  the 
Revenue  Rulings  90  and  91. 

The  Taxation  Committee  has,  there¬ 
fore,  instructed  its  subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Tax  Practices  to  call 
upon  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  point  out  to  him  these 
flagrant  failures  of  the  revenue  agents 
to  comply  with  his  rulings. 

Some  Leased  Property  Problems 

The  Mills  Bill  (H.  R.  8381)  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Its  purpose,  according  to  the 
title,  is  to  “correct  unintended  bene¬ 
fits”  (unintended  for  the  taxpayer,  of 
coursel).  Section  14  of  this  bill  is  one 
which  we  hope  to  see  eliminated. 

Under  present  law,  a  retailer  can 
amortize  his  investment  over  the  life 
of  a  lease,  even  though  such  invest¬ 
ment  involves  depreciable  assets  which 
have  a  “useful  life”  in  excess  of  the 
term  of  the  lease.  Under  the  proposed 
Section  14,  a  taxpayer  who  has  made  a 
capital  investment  in  leased  property 
must  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner  that  he  will  not  renew 
his  lease  and  not  occupy  the  premises 
beyond  the  term  of  the  lease.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  Commissioner  will  not  per¬ 
mit  amortization  over  the  life  of  the 
lease  but  only  depreciation  over  the 
“useful  life”  of  the  asset. 

Potential  losses  to  the  taxpayer  are 
inherent  in  this  proposal.  No  retailer 
can  with  any  certainty  assure  the  Com¬ 
missioner  at  the  beginning  of  a  lease 
that  he  will  not  renew  it.  His  option 
to  renew  is  intended  to  give  him  free¬ 
dom  to  make  a  decision  later. 

If  he  decides  not  to  renew,  he  will 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  lease  without 
having  completely  amortized  the  cost 
of  his  investment.  Will  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  then  permit  him  to  write  off 
the  unamortized  p>ortion  of  his  cost  in 
the  year  in  which  he  moves  out  or 


liquidates?  Probably  not,  under  cur- 
rent  legal  precedents. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  Commii. 
sioner  were  to  allow  him  to  write  of 
the  unamortized  portion  of  his  invest 
ment  in  the  particular  year,  it  mighi 
well  be  a  loss  year  anyway  and  no  tai 
benefit  would  be  realized  by  the  tax 
payer. 

The  Taxation  Committee  believe 
that  section  14  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  Mills  Bill  when  it  reaches  the 
floor. 
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Excise  Taxes 

WE  regret  to  report  that  the  retail¬ 
ers’  and  manufacturers’  excise  tax 
became  a  permanent  part  of  oui 
tax  structure  under  the  terms  of  the| 
Excise  Reduction  Act  of  1954.  The 
Forand  Bill  (H.  R.  7125),  passed  b\ 
the  House  in  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  deals  primarily  with  technical 
and  administrative  changes  in  the  ex 
cise  tax  law  and  is  the  first  overhaul 
ing  of  the  excise  tax  structure  in  25 
years. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  provides 
only  small  benefit  to  retailers.  Con¬ 
gressman  Forand  has  acknowledged 
that  many  retail  problems  remain  to 
be  resolved  at  the  administrative  level 
His  committee  reconvenes  this  month 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  We  hopf 
it  will  take  into  account  H.  R.  12421 
sjxxnsored  by  NRDGA  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Excise  Tax  Coundl 
H.  R.  12421  represents  a  complete  re¬ 
vamping  of  the  retailers’  excise  tax 
law,  and  is  designed  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  problems  involved  in  collecting 
and  paying  over  the  excise  tax. 


Proposed  Tax  Legislation 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  plans  to  hold  hearings  in 
January  on  proposed  new  tax  legisla¬ 
tion.  Previous  optimism  with  respect 
to  tax  deductions  in  an  election  year] 
must  be  somewhat  tempered  in  the 
face  of  probable  needs  for  increased 
defense  sjxending. 

We  are  informed  that  about  1,500; 
different  tax  bills  have  already  been 
dropped  into  the  hopper.  Most  ol 
them  are  pious  responses  of  Congress-| 
men  to  aggressive  demands  of  their 
loyal  supjjorters  and  constituents.  Fe» 
will  ever  see  th^  light  of  day.  Only  the 
bills  approved  or  written  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
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reach  the  floor  o£  Congress.  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee,  the 
NRDGA  Taxation  Committee  will 
testify  in  favor  of  the  following  types 
of  legislation: 

1.  A  clarification  of  section  453  (c) 
of  the  Revenue  Code  to  permit  a  re¬ 
tailer  to  switch  from  the  accrual  meth¬ 
od  of  accounting  to  the  instalment 
method  of  accounting  without  being 
subject  to  a  double  tax  penalty. 

2.  Provisions  which  will  allow  re¬ 
tailers  to  treat  revolving  credit  sales 
as  instalment  sales.  This  proposal  as¬ 
sumes  that  such  a  position  will  not  be 
taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  regulations  to  be  issued. 

5.  Provisions  which  will  grant  tax 
relief  to  small  business  in  line  with  the 
general  principles  enunciated  by  the 
President’s  Cabinet  Committee.  These 
principles  include  a  reduction  in  the 
corporate  normal  tax;  application  of 
accelerated  depreciation  to  used  as 
well  as  new  property;  option  for  the 
small  corporation  to  be  taxed  as  a 
partnership;  and  liberalization  of  the 
time  for  paying  estate  taxes  in  cases 
of  closely-held  businesses. 

4.  Provisions  which  will  permit  in¬ 
dividuals  and  partnerships  to  receive 
benefits  under  pension  plans  and  profit 
sharing  plans  similar  to  those  now  en¬ 
joyed  by  employees  of  a  corporation. 

5.  Provisions  which  will  carry  out 
the  accounting  philosophy  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  sections  452  and  462  of  the 
1954  Revenue  Code.  These  provisions 
permitted  taxpayers  to  defer  prepaid 
income  and  set  up  reserves  for  estimat¬ 
ed  expenses.  The  original  sections 
were  repealed  because  they  were  too 
sweeping  and  involved  too  much  loss 
in  revenue.  One  of  the  1,500  tax  bills 
now  in  the  hopper  seeks  to  re-enact 
these  provisions  in  a  very  limited  way 
and  specifying  particular  types  of  re¬ 
serves  which  could  be  deducted.  This 
bill,  unfortunately,  has  very  little  ap¬ 
plication  to  retailers.  Accordingly, 
the  Taxation  Committee  is  making  a 
study  to  ascertain  the  major 'items  of 
prepaid  income  and  reserves  for  esti¬ 
mated  expenses  peculiar  to  the  retail 
industry.  We  will  recommend  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  such  items  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

Excerpts  from  a  report  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  NRDGA  in  San 
Francisco.  October  19,  1957. 


Gordon  Creighton 

LINE  UPON  LINE 
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TELL-REMEMBERED  is  the  china  buyer 
whose  opening  morning  of  a  long-planned 
event  was  not  going  well.  Clustered  around  him 
was  a  commiserating  group  of  assistants,  copy¬ 
writers,  display  people,  and  top  brass— everybody 
but  the  customers.  The  staff  were  only  trying  to 
help,  but  the  buyer,  unable  to  endure  their  aisle 
post-mortems  any  longer,  suddenly  seized  a  pile  of 
his  precious  plates,  hefted  them  head-high,  and  let 
them  fall  with  a  resounding  crash.  It  was  50  years  before  Bud  Collyer 
was  to  introduce  broken  crockery  as  a  TV  feature— but  it  workedl  Cus¬ 
tomers  hurried  from  other  parts  of  the  store  and  presently  the  sale  was 
steaming  along  satisfactorily.  .  .  .  It’s  a  far  cry  from  that  crude  attention- 
getter  to  Harvey’s  recent  12-page,  multi-color  fashion  section  in  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  But  the  principle  is  the  same.  When  one  thing 
won’t  work,  another  may.  It  may  mean  newspaper  color  ads  for  some  but 
for  others  not.  But  I  notice  that  Gimbel’s  also  has  been  making  consid¬ 
erable  use  of  color  in  Milwaukee  dailies.  These  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  color,  which  over  the  years  has  successively  invaded  the  movies, 
camera  film  and  TV,  is  looking  for  new  dimensions  to  conquer.  It  may 
succeed  in  adapting  its  marvelous  magazine  techniques  to  newspaper 
advertising. 

rue  been  reading  •  *  «  Advance  proofs  of  some  of  the  more 
than  350  pages  of  actual  sales  events  which  comprise  the  new  Sales 
Promotion  Encyclopedia  (published  this  month).  Therein  you’ll  find 
devices  older  than  intentionally-shattered  dinnerware  and  newer  than 
newspaper  ads  in  color  to  freshen  up  your  store’s  apjieals  to  its  public.  . .  . 
Announcing  completion  of  work  on  this  huge  project  of  the  .Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Edward  F.  Engle,  manager,  gives  credit  to  May  Stern, 
assistant  manager,  for  “a  compilation  of  all  the  best  promotion  ideas 
gleaned  from  the  Division’s  voluminous  library.  It  contains,”  continues 
Mr.  Engle,  “information  on  literally  thousands  of  promotions.  .  .  .  The 
range  of  ideas  presented  covers  outstanding  events  from  stores  of  every 
type  and  size,  so  that  members  can  be  certain  they  will  find  the 
Encyclopedia  a  veritable  treasure  house  of  useful  ideas  which  can  be 
adapted  for  their  own  stores.”  . .  .  To  cite  only  part  of  the  subject  matter, 
which  is  organized  in  sections  including  Sales  Events,  Christmas  Promo¬ 
tions,  Downtown  Promotions,  and  Credit  Promotions,  there  is  such  de¬ 
tailed  material  as  back-to-school,  exhibits  and  shows,  fashion  promotions 
and  shows,  public  relations  and  publicity,  and  a  host  of  others,  with  all 
traditional  seasons  and  days.  ...  The  biggest  thing  to  me  about  the  book 
is  its  adaptability.  You  may  or  may  not  use  any  particular  item  exactly 
as  presented.  But  even  the  things  that  won’t  work  for  you  suggest  your 
working  out  new  things  that  will.  It’s  a  golden  idea  book,  as  stimulating 
to  a  sales  promotion  executive  as  a  box  of  paints  is  to  an  artist.  And  it 
will  produce  promotions  as  different  and  original  as  pictures  by  separate 
artists  using  an  identical  collection  of  color  tubes.  What  comes  out  de¬ 
pends  upon  who  dips  in.  .  .  .  Two  bolts  of  cloth  from  some  famous  loom 
will  emerge  from  rival  houses  of  the  Haute  Couture  in  garments  wholly 
unlike,  but  both  of  them  may  be  hits.  .  .  .  Reading  the  Sales  Promotion 
Encyclopedia,  and  still  more  to  the  point,  working  at  its  ideas  and  alter¬ 
natives,  adapting  them  to  your  store’s  needs  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week,  season  to  season,  is  bound  to  generate  new  promotional  bull’s-eyes. 
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public  disclosure  of  financial  and  other  data  dealing  with 
welfare  and  pension  funds.  Congress  will  be  inclined  to 
pass  such  a  law,  if  the  question  of  what  to  do  about  pen¬ 
sion 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


plans  paid  for  entirely  by  employers  can  be  solved 
Some  employers  and  union  leaders  have  opposing  viewi 
There  is  a  marked  renewed  interest  in  a  national  Right 
to  Work  law.  The  question  of  secondary  boycotts  is  high 
on  the  list.  All  in  all,  it  looks  as  though  Congress  is  going 
to  tighten  up  on  the  unions,  not  with  a  view  toward  de 
stroying  them  but,  more  important,  to  protect  the  union 
worker  and  the  innocent  victims  of  labor  strife. 


The  First  Session  of  the  85th  Congress  convened  on  Jan¬ 
uary  3rd  of  this  year  and  adjourned  on  August  30th,  227 
days  and  13,000  bills  later. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  headline  issues  were  not  the 
most  important,  when  observed  over  the  long  pull.  To  be 
sure,  the  McClellan  hearings  were  revealing  and  shocking 
to  most  of  the  people.  The  civil  rights  fight  opened  a  wide 
cleavage  between  those  who  made  up  the  conservative  co¬ 
alition  of  southern  Democrats  and  northern  Republicans. 
The  Hell’s  Canyon  fight  was  important  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  public  power  issue.  But  the  big  issue,  the  one 
that  will  mean  lasting  benefits  for  everyone,  if  the  gains 
that  were  secured  are  maintained  in  the  next  session,  was 
the  economy  drive. 

Only  for  a  fluttering  moment  during  the  past  decade  has 
the  parade  of  government  spending  faltered  in  its  upward 
march.  Since  1948  we  have  seen  federal  expenditures  grow 
from  $33  billion  to  almost  $69  billion  this  year. 

The  drive  for  economy  this  year  was  generated  by  the 
$71.8  billion  budget  prop)osal  made  by  the  President  in 
January.  Thousands  of  citizens  hoping  for  relief  from  a 
growing  tax  bill  saw  in  the  President’s  proposal  all  hopes 
disappear,  unless  something  drastic  was  done.  Almost  over¬ 
night,  Congressional  mail  began  to  grow.  From  a  few 
letters  here  and  there,  a  flood  tide  of  protests  built  up. 
Letters  from  home  are  never  ignored,  but  10,000  letters 
demand  action,  and  that  is  what  happiened.  When  Con¬ 
gress  finished  its  op>eration  on  the  President’s  budget,  it  was 
cut,  and  deeply.  The  voice  of  the  people  was  heard. 

Senator  McClellan's  Senate  Rackets  Committee  captured 
the  headlines  of  the  year.  The  revelations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  were  shocking  not  only  to  the  general  public,  but  to 
unionists  and  pro-labor  members  of  Congress  as  well. 

There  will  not  be  any  drastic  anti-labor  legislation  next 
year,  but  legislation  will  be  introduced  to  curb  the  wrong¬ 
doings  of  labor  leaders  without  destroying  their  rights. 
There  is  legislation  pjending  in  the  Senate  that  will  require 


Wage-Hour  Coverage.  High  on  labor’s  program  for  tht 
past  several  years  has  been  expanded  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Each  year  retailing  faces  this  issue, 
and  each  year  up  until  this  time  we  have  been  successful 
in  our  efforts  to  prevent  the  1,800,000  retail  establishraenu 
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the  House  and  the  Senate  asking  that  retailers  whose  art 
nual  sales  volume  totaled  5500,000  'or  more  be  broughi 
under  the  Act. 
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Representative  Joe  Holt  of  California  is  the  author  of 
a  bill  that  would  cover  employees  of  a  retail  enterprise 
that  purchases  or  receives  merchandise  for  sale  that  moves 
across  state  lines  “to  its  place  or  places  of  business  which 
amounts  in  total  annual  dollar  value  to  $2  million  or 
more.”  This  approach  is  obviously  aimed  at  the  larger 
stores  and  the  multi-unit  of>erations. 

Senator  John  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub¬ 
committee,  came  up  with  another  proposal,  trying  to  find 
a  middle  ground.  Senator  Kennedy  proposed  that  all  stores 
doing  $1  million  or  more  in  annual  sales  should  be  cov¬ 
ered.  This  was  a  move  aimed  at  the  large  stores,  too. 

NRDfiA  presented  able  witnesses  before  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Fred  Deisroth  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee,  and  Wade  G.  McCargo  before  the  House 
Subcommittee.  Both  presented  strong  statements  opposing 
any  change  whatsoever  in  the  Act  as  it  now  stands. 

What  will  Congress  do  next  year?  That  dep>ends  upon 
each  individual  retailer.  We  avoided  coverage  this  year 
for  several  reasons,  one  important  one  being  that  members 
of  NRDGA  and  other  associations  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever  before  talked  or  wrote  to  their  Congressmen  about 
this  important  issue.  During  one  four-week  period,  when 
the  Wage-Hour  Act  was  up  for  consideration  before  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  over  300 
members  of  NRDGA  wrote  their  Senators. 

Next  year’s  job  of  avoiding  coverage  will  be  successful 
if  each  individual  member  of  this  Association  will  make 
it  his  f>ersonal  responsibility  during  the  present  Congres¬ 
sional  recess  to  talk  to  his  Representative  and  his  Senators 
about  this  question.  There  is  no  other  solution.  Wash¬ 
ington  representatives  can  not  do  the  job  alone.  They 
must  be  backed  up  and  supported  by  constituents. 

Post  Exchange  Competition.  Next  of  important  Congres¬ 
sional  problems  this  year  was  the  troublesome  PX  question. 
For  many  years  retailers  have  been  plagued  by  the  growth 
of  military  stores.  In  1949,  you  will  remember,  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  removing  from  the  approved  list  of  merchandise 
to  be  handled  by  PX’s  such  items  as  pianos,  ranges,  refrig¬ 
erators,  washing  machines,  and  expensive  diamond  rings. 
This  past  January  we  were  called  into  conference  at  the 
Pentagon  to  hear  the  military’s  request  for  a  sharply  ex¬ 
panded  merchandise  list.  The  requested  new  items  in¬ 
cluded  a  full  line  of  children’s  wearing  apparel  up  to  age 
16,  including  shoes,  dresses,  coats,  sweaters,  underwear, 
socks,  and  every  other  conceivable  item,  plus  sport  coats, 
plus  tires  and  batteries,  transistor-typ>e  radios,  and  scores 
of  other  items. 

When  the  conferences  at  the  Pentagon  bogged  down, 
the  Philbin  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  public  hearings  on  the  question  and 
listened  to  representatives  of  retail  organizations  and  the 
military.  On  the  eve  of  the  hearings,  the  military  came 
up  with  an  entirely  new  proposal,  that  of  adding  credit 
privileges  to  Air  Force  PX  op>erations.  NRDGA  appeared 
twice  before  the  Philbin  Subcommittee  and  urged  that  the 
entire  subject  of  the  role  of  the  PX  be  made  a  matter  of 
hearings  before  a  Congressional  committee. 

At  this  point  we  disassociated  ourselves  from  any  ap¬ 
proved  list,  and  asked  that  legislation  be  introduced  to 
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bring  this  subject  up  before  the  whole  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  once  and  for  all  the  role  of  the  PX;  Whether  it  is  to 
carry  items  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  the  armed 
forces,  or  whether  it  is  to  duplicate  the  junior  department 
store  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  I  don’t  believe  that 
we  should  be  at  all  delicate  in  discussing  this  question. 
The  PX  has  grown  into  a  monster.  Today  its  domestic 
volume  exceeds  $345  million,  and  its  international  volume 
over  $800  million;  and  new  PX’s  are  being  erected  costing 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  each  year. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Association,  estimated  that  4,000  new  items  would 
be  added  to  the  current  PX  approved  list  if  the  proposal 
made  to  us  in  January  is  approved.  As  you  know,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  placed  its  official  OK 
ujx)n  a  portion  of  the  items  requested  by  the  military,  not 
all  by  any  means,  but  enough  to  indicate  that  PX’s  are 
going  to  continue  to  expand  and  be  a  greater  threat  next 
year  than  last.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  new  items  on 
the  approved  list  their  annual  volume  can  easily  exceed 
$500  million  next  year. 

We  are  hopeful  that  other  retail  groups  will  join  us  in 
asking  the  Congress  to  settle  this  problem  once  and  for  all 
officially,  and  take  it  out  of  the  gray  area  in  which  it  has 
operated  since  before  1949. 

Your  Responsibility.  As  we  recite  the  problems  we  have 
with  government,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
businessmen  exert  a  strong  positive  force  in  the  country 
and  must  continue  to  do  so.  There  is  no  aspiration  which 
any  responsible  businessman  entertains,  no  achievement  he 
seeks  to  accomplish,  no  great  and  abiding  ambition  that  he 
desires  to  gratify  that  does  not  eventually  work  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Retailers  provide  the  spark  plug  for  the  economy,  but 
they  can  not  be  hampiered  with  too  many  condensers  in 
the  line.  Whatever  happ>ens  to  the  business  activity  level 
must  be  generated  in  the  market  place.  For  this  reason 
it  is  highly  important  and  necessary  that  another  element 
be  added  to  the  inborn  desire  of  every  retailer  to  sell  more 
goods,  to  employ  more  fjeople,  to  buy  more  newspaper 
space,  to  build  greater  businesses:  he  or  she  must  assume 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  sound  government. 

This  sounds  like  a  big  job,  but  it  is  a  do-able  job.  Selling 
more  goods  is  not  an  inspiring  task  if  the  rewards  are 
drained  off  by  a  government  that  is  paternalistic,  wasteful, 
or  improjjerly  directed.  The  affairs  of  state  are  as  imjxjr- 
tant  to  our  {)ersonal  economic  welfare  as  beating  last  year’s 
figures.  If  we  ignore  this  responsibility,  government  spend¬ 
ing  will  continue  to  rise.  Taxes  will  attract  more  of  the 
earnings  of  our  customers.  If  we  assume  the  responsibility 
—individually,  not  on  a  mass  basis— the  rewards  will  moie 
than  repay  our  efforts. 

The  voice  of  the  people  must  guide  the  deliberations  of 
our  national  legislature.  The  voice  of  the  businessman 
must  be  directed  toward  those  who  make  the  laws.  Every 
member  of  Congress  with  whom  I  have  worked  over  the 
past  15  years  listens  earnestly  to  his  constituents  in  the 
business  fraternity  of  his  district.  If  we  shirk  this  responsi¬ 
bility  we  are  ignoring  the  biggest  expense  item  on  anyone’s 
balance  sheet. 
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Stamps  Not  ''Unfair  Competition/'  FTC  Says 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  announced  that  it 
does  not  consider  trading  stamps  per  se  to  be  an  “unfair 
method  of  comjjetition”  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  which  it  administers.  Accordingly,  the  FTC 
will  not  issue  any  complaints  “at  this  time”  prohibiting 
the  use  of  trading  stamps. 

The  Commission’s  decision  follows  an  extensive  investi¬ 
gation  over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  into  the  operations 
and  business  methods  of  various  trading  stamp  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  the  wake  of  com¬ 
plaints  condemning  the  use  of  stamps  as  an  “unfair  method 
of  competition”  or  as  “unfair  or  deceptive  acts  of  practices 
in  commerce.”  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  FTC  did  not  refer 
to  the  charge  of  “deceptive  acts”  in  its  statement.  It  may 
be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  FTC  does  not  believe  the 
issuance  of  stamps  has  the  effect  of  misleading  the  recipi¬ 
ents  to  believe  ;they  are  getting  something  “free,”  as  stamp 
plan  opponents  contend. 

The  Commission  frankly  acknowledges  in  its  statement 
its  limited  authority  in  the  trading  stamp  area.  Any  dis¬ 
cretion  the  FTC  has  “must  be  exercised  within  established 
principles  of  law  and  in  situations  where  the  unfavorable 
impact  upon  commerce  must  be  definitely  revealed.” 

The  statement  traces  this  historical  background  on  the 
subject.  It  points  out  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  the  prohibition  of  trading  stamps  was 
within  the  p>olice  power  of  the  states,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  concerned.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  states,  however,  have  not  exercised  this  p>ower,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

Several  states  have  enacted  legislation  designed  to  tax 
or  otherwise  encumber  issuers  of  stamp  plans  but  these 
statutes  have  been  held  unconstitutional  either  as  discrim¬ 
inatory  class  legislation  or  as  an  impro{}er  exercise  of  the 
state  jx>lice  power.  Other  states  have  considered  legislation 
to  restrict  trading  stamps  but  have  taken  no  action.  In 
North  Dakota  a  proposition  to  tax  trading  stamps  was 
defeated  at  the  polls. 

All  these  factors,  says  the  Commission,  have  added  up 
to  a  considerable  reluctance  by  the  states  to  interfere 
with  trading  stamps  and  have  influenced  the  present  FTC 
decision. 

The  FTC  concludes  its  statement  with  thfe  observation 
that  “changing  circumstances  or  methods  may  reveal  that 
some  plans  may  be  operated  in  violation  of  specific  pro¬ 


visions  of  law.”  The  Commission  will  take  action  againit 
any  deception  of  customers,  price  discrimination,  illegal 
exclusive  dealing,  or  boycotts  conducted  in  violation  o{ 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 


Revised  Fair  Trade  Box  Score 


Earlier  this  year  this  column  had  occasion  to  tabulate 
the  nationwide  application  of  the  fair  trade  laws. 
Several  state  court  decisions  in  recent  months  make  it 
necessary  to  revise  the  tabulation  as  follows: 

No  fair  trade  laws  in  effect: 

Missouri  Texas  Virginia 

Nebraska  Vermont  District  of  Columbia 

Fair  trade  laws  enacted  and  held  constitutional  by  highest 
state  court: 

California  Mississippi  Pennsylvania 

Connecticut  Massachusetts  South  Dakota 

Delaware  New  Jersey  Tennessee 

Illinois  New  York  Washington 

Maryland  North  Carolina  Wisconsin 

Fair  trade  laws  enacted  and  upheld  by  lower  state  courts: 

Alabama  Maine  Ohio 

Arizona  Minnesota  Oklahoma 

Idaho  Montana  Rhode  Island 

Iowa  Nevada  West  Virginia 

Kansas  New  Hampshire  Wyoming 

Kentucky  North  Dakota 

"Non-signer”  clause  of  state  fair  trade  laws  held 
unconstitutional: 

Arkansas  Indiana  Oregon 

Colorado  Louisiana  South  Carolina 

Florida  Michigan  Utah 

Georgia  New  Mexico 


Supreme  Court  Won't  Review  Masters  Decision 

The  Supreme  Court  has  denied  petition  for  certiorari 
in  the  case  of  General  Electric  v.  Masters  Mail  Order  O). 
of  Washington. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Masters  case  [Storm, 
July,  1957]  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  right 
of  a  discounter  operating  from  a  non-fair- trade  area  to  sdl 
items  by  mail  to  customers  in  fair  trade  states. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  definite  indication  as  to  what  im¬ 
mediate  effect  the  decision  will  have  on  fair  trade  enforce 
ment. 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL 


The  Company  that  stands  by  you 


Service  Charges  Excluded 
From  Excise  Tax 

The  Treasury  Department  has  re¬ 
affirmed  its  position  that  bona  fide 
aedit  service  charges  on  articles  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  retailers’  excise  tax  may  be 
excluded  from  the  taxable  selling 
price.  The  ruling  published  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bulletin  No.  1957- 
39  is  substantially  the  position  taken 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  before  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  this  past  April.  The  ruling 
notes  that  in  order  for  a  credit  service 
charge  to  be  excluded  from  tax,  it  is 
necessary  that  (1)  the  charge  be  based 
upon  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  selling 
price  and  the  length  of  time  agreed 
upon  for  payment  of  the  balance  due, 
(2)  the  customer  must  receive  a  credit 
or  adjustment  of  the  charge  prof>or- 
tionate  to  any  accelerated  payment, 
(3)  the  amount  of  the  charge  must 
be  shown  as  a  separate  item  on  the 
sales  invoice  or  some  other  document 
pertaining  to  the  transaction  so  that 
the  customer  is  aware  of  his  privilege 
of  prepaying  his  account  so  that  he 
may  take  advantage  of  paying  a  lesser 
charge,  and  (4)  there  must  not  be  pres¬ 
ent  any  factor  which  would  negate  the 
bona  tides  of  the  transaction. 

The  ruling  is  applicable  to  both  in¬ 
dividual  instalment  sales  and  sales 
made  under  revolving  credit  agree¬ 
ments. 


The  man  who  couldn’t 
be  nailed  together 

ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  LIBERTY’S 
MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  INJURED  WORKERS 


This  employee  of  a  Liberty  policyholder  fractured  his  hip  while  at  work 
and  a  surgical  nail  (like  the  one  in  the  picture)  was  inserted  to  hold  the 
broken  bones  in  place.  Some  weeks  later  the  attending  physicians  consulted 
with  Liberty  Mutual’s  Medical  Advisor,  an  orthopedic  specialist,  to  review 
the  X-rays.  His  experienced  eye  saw  that  this  man  had  a  chemical  reaction 
to  the  nail.  'The  bone  was  crumbling,  the  nail  was  pulling  loose.  New  surgery 
was  done  immediately.  It  was  a  success.  Except  for  the  consultation  of  the 
Liberty  Medical  Advisor,  the  patient  might  have  had  much  longer  total 

_ disability  and  the  claim  might 

i  ~  1/  i!  have  cost  thousands  of  dollars 

a  more. 


Copyright  Act  Allows  Action 
Against  Retail  Record  Dealers 

XA  RETAILER,  unknowingly, 
P  sold  records  containing  musical 
compositions  which  had  been  “pirated” 
from  the  copyright  owner  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  manufacturer. 

Reversing  a  lower  court  decision, 
the  higher  court  holds  that  the  copy- 
ri^t  owner  has  a  cause  of  action  for 
infringement  against  the  retailer. 

The  retailers  had  argued  that  the 
statute  should  not  be  construed  to  im¬ 
pose  liability  on  the  seller  for  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  the  manufacturer  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  But  the 
court  relies  on  that  f)ortion  of  the  Act 
which  accords  protection  against  the 
unauthorized  “sale”  of  a  record  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  law  to  the  non-suspecting 
retailer. 


mutual 


liberty 


ANY  SIZE  COMPANY  CAN  BENEFIT 

through  Liberty’s  4-phaae  medical  and 
health  program:  In-Pmnt  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Medical  Advisory 
Service;  Rehabilitation.  Control  of  losses 
helps  you  achieve  low  net  insurance  cost. 


INSURANCK  rOKi 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AUTOMOBILE^ 
LIABILITY,  FIRE,  GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND 
HEALTH,  MARINE,  CRIME 
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National  Sales  Percentages  (Medians)  by  Classifications 

CLASSIFICATION  Slor**  Raporting  Juna  July 


Total  Spring 


*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

2.  Sweaters 

3.  Skirts 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

5.  Combined  Separates 

144  12.5  1 

145  13.6  2 

144  13.8  1 

115  9.5  1 

64  2.1 

0.4  14.6 
5.2  19.7 
5.4  17.1 

0.0  14.0 
2.0  2.8 

6.  Jumpers 

7.  Jackets 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

30  1.0 

141  1.2 

83  .02 

84  .5 

73  .7 

.6  .6 

1.5  2.3 

.2  .2 

.6  .8 

.8  1.3 

8.  Swimwear 

9.  Active  Playwear 

10.  T-Shirts 

11.  Miscellaneous 

144  20.0  1 

141  24.1  1 

134  3.5 

30  1.1 

6.4  12.0 
6.2  16.3 
2.9  2.7 
.9  1.5 

*ln  thosa  ttoras  whara  tha  blouta  dapartmant  is  a  saparata  dapartmant  from  sportswaar,  tha  blousa  figuras  submittad 
reprasant  only  match-mata  blousas,  hanca  tha  ovar-all  parcantaga  appears  low. 

Definition  of  Clastifications: 

5.  Not  individually  sold  but  combined  at  one  price.  glasses  &  hats,  and  ski  pants. 

9.  Includes  slacks,  pants,  shorts,  halters,  playsuits,  11.  Includes  all  other  items  not  specified.  Raincoats  are 

culottes,  riding  apparel,  baachrobas,  bags,  shoes,  specifically  excluded. 


Sales  Distribution  in  Women's  and  Misses'  Sportswear 


This  is  the  sixth  monthly  analysis 
by  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
NRDGA,  of  sales  by  classifications  in 
women’s  sportswear.  It  includes  bud¬ 
get,  better  and  junior  sportswear.  It 
does  not  include  casual  and  sport 
dresses,  nor  the  accessories  division’s 
sales  of  blouses  and  sportswear. 

The  survey  has  been  undertaken  by 
the  Group  because  of  the  growing  im- 
ptortance  of  sportswear  in  the  women’s 
apparel  field.  The  object  is  to  provide 
a  standardized  basis  of  comparison  of 


women’s  sportswear  figures. 

The  classifications  listed  are  those 
agreed  on  by  research  directors  of  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  large  buying  organizations. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  the  survey  pro¬ 
gresses  more  and  more  stores  will 
adopt  this  uniform  classification  list 
and  contribute  their  figures.  The 
more  stores,  the  more  typical  and  more 
useful  the  figures. 

In  order  to  compare  your  figures 
with  these,  compute  the  total  dollar 
volume  of  the  classification  shoivn  and : 


Zone  >  —  Northeast 


calculate  the  percentage  of  each  clasi 
fication  to  the  total. 

The  survey  will  be  published  every 
two  months  for  two  years,  and  after 
the  first  year  the  figures  for  each 
month  will  be  compared  with  the 
same  month  the  year  before. 

Figures  for  August  and  September 
1957  will  be  published  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1958  issue  of  Stores.  Requests  for 
reports  and  reporting  forms  should  be 
directed  to  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group, 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.Y 


CLASSIFICATION 

Storo*  Raperting 

Juna 

July 

Tatal  Spring 

Blouses  &  Shirts 

98 

12.5 

10.4 

14.6 

Sweaters 

98 

15.4 

29.0 

19.7 

Skirts 

98 

13.8 

15.4 

17.1 

Knit  Dresses 

78 

9.5 

10.0 

14.0 

Combined  Separates 

32 

1.9 

1.6 

2.8 

Jumpers 

20 

1.0 

.6 

.6 

Jackets 

96 

1.2 

1.5 

2.3 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

77 

.02 

.2 

.2 

B.  Blazer 

84 

.5 

.6 

.8 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

68 

.7 

.8 

1.3 

Swimwear 

97 

20.0 

16.4 

12.0 

Active  Playwear 

97 

24.1 

14.5  , 

17.7 

T-Shirts 

96 

3.5 

2.9  ' 

2.7 

Miscellaneous 

11 

1.5 

.9 

.9 

*ln  thoM  ftorut  wharu  th«  blouM  dapartmant  it  a  saparata  dapartmmt  from  sportswaar,  tha  blousa  figuras  submittad 
raprasant  only  motch-mata  blousas,  hanca  tha  ovor-all  parcantaga  appoars  low.  \  i 

Stotos:  Maina,  Varmont,  Naw  Hampshira,  Rhoda  Island,  Connocticut,  A'.assachusatts, 

Naw  York,  Naw  Jarsay,  Ponnsylvania  and  Canada. 


> 


Zone  2  —  South  and  Southwest 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

June 

July 

Total  Spring 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

13 

15.9 

13.5 

16.9 

2.  Sweaters 

13 

4.0 

9.7 

7.6 

3.  Skirts 

13 

11.9 

16.8 

15.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

7 

1.4 

.9 

.8 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

8 

3.3 

3.4 

3.0 

7.  Jackets 

12 

1.6 

1.7 

2.2 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

8.  Swimwear 

13 

30.3 

27.4 

18.6 

9.  Active  Playwear 

13 

23.0 

21.8 

17.8 

10.  T-Shirts 

12 

4.8 

3.5 

4.1 

11.  Miscellaneous 

8 

.9 

.8 

1.4 

*ln  those  stores  where  tha  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the  blouse  figures  submitted 

represent  only  match-mote  blouses. 

hence 

the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia 

,  w. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Texas,  Kentucky, 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Okichoma,  N.  Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Arizona. 

Zone  3  —  West  and  Midwest 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

June 

July 

Total  Spring 

*1.  Bloi/Ses  &  Shirts 

24 

18.1 

16.5 

24.8 

2.  Sweaters 

24 

6.5 

20.3 

9.6 

3.  Skirts 

24 

13.7 

15.3 

15.4 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

22 

.7 

1.9 

2.4 

5.  Combined  Separates 

15 

2.1 

1.4 

3.0 

6.  Jumpers 

10 

1.7 

.6 

a  e  a 

7.  Jackets 

24 

1.3 

2.1 

2.8 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

... 

8.  Swimwear 

24 

24.9 

16.0 

12.4 

9.  Active  Playwear 

24 

22.0 

21.0 

20.5 

10.  T-Shirts 

18 

5.9 

4.0 

3.6 

11.  Miscellaneous 

11 

.6 

.6 

1.6 

*ln  those  stores  where  the  blouse  department  is  a  separate  department  from  sportswear. 

the  blouse  figu 

res  submitted 

represent  only  match-mate  blouses. 

hence 

the  over-all  percentage  appears  low. 

. . .  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 

sas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada. 

MMMM 

1  -  '  A 

MMHMMMI 

Zone  4  —  Pacific  Coast 

CLASSIFICATION 

Stores  Reporting 

June 

July 

Total  Spring 

*1.  Blouses  &  Shirts 

10 

16.6 

16.4 

18.0 

2.  Sweaters 

10 

5.0 

7.7 

16.0 

3.  Skirts 

10 

2.0 

3.0 

17.0 

4.  Knit  Dresses 

8 

.4 

2.0 

3.0 

5.  Combined  Separates 

6.  Jumpers 

9 

15.1 

13.7 

5.0 

7.  Jackets 

9 

V.6 

.6 

4.3 

A.  Leather  &  Suede 

B.  Blazer 

C.  Outdoor  Active 

... 

... 

. . . 

. . . 

8.  Swimwear 

io 

31.2 

27.7 

16.0 

9.  Active  Playwear 

10 

17.1 

19.7 

20.0 

10.  T-Shirts 

8 

11.6 

10.5 

3.4 

11.  Miscellaneous  ...  ...  ...  ... 

*ln  thoM  storai  wh«r«  th«  blout*  d«partm«nt  it  a  taparat*  dapartmant  from  tpoiitwaar,  tha  blouta  figuras  submittad 
rapratant  only  motch-mata  bloutat,  hanca  tha  ovar-all  parcantoga  oppaort  low. 

. . .  Intufficiant  Sampla.  Slotat:  Californio,  Oragon,  Woihington. 

November,  1957 
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47th  Annual  Convention  Call  (Continued  from  Page  13) 


NRDGA  Retail  Clinic  last  month 
warned  that  volume  can  become  a 
meaningless  fetish.  George  W.  Dowdy, 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  said: 

“I  am  sure  my  directors  and  yours 
would  excuse  our  failure  to  show  an 
ever-increasing  net  sales  figure  if  our 
earnings  were  sufficiently  attractive.  Is 
pride  of  volume  more  important  than 
the  satisfaction  of  good  net  profit?” 

This  point  of  view  is  certain  to  be 
expounded  throughout  convention 
week,  and  particularly  at  the  keynote 
session  on  Monday  night,  when  Mr. 
Dowdy  will  be  chairman  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 


Filene  professor  of  retailing  at  Har¬ 
vard,  will  present  his  annual  report 
on  the  business  outlook,  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  that  will  include,  besides  the  re¬ 
tail  convention-goers,  a  large  invited 
turn-out  of  manufacturers  and  other 
guests. 

Professor  McNair  has  warned  de¬ 
partment  stores  repeatedly  that  they 
must  adopt  more  of  their  competitors’ 
single-minded  concentration  on  the 
profit  objective;  and  in  the  light  of  this 
year’s  profit  trends  and  next  year’s 
promise  of  harsher  competition,  he 
may  be  expected  to  repeat  this  warn¬ 
ing. 

The  closely  related  question  of  the 


A  Vendor  Relations  Anniversary  i 


jy^ANUFACTURERS  will  play  an  im- 
rWM  portant  part  in  NRDGA  conven¬ 
tion  proceedings,  both  as  speakers  and 
as  guests.  Exchange  of  ideas  with  re¬ 
sources  is  a  convention  tradition,  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  this  year,  which  is 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions. 

It  was  at  the  January  1948  conven¬ 
tion  that  the  NRDGA  membership  voted 
to  accept  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  for 
inclusion  in  retail  order  forms.  Behind 
the  vote  lay  three  years  of  work  by  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  headed 
by  the  late  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  and  the 
Apparel  Industries  Inter-Association, 
headed  by  the  late  Samuel  Klein.  At 
that  same  convention,  Irwin  Wolf  re¬ 
ceived  the  Association's  gold  medal 
award  for  this  and  other  aspects  of  his 
work  in  vendor  relations,  and  the 
NRDGA  presented  Mr.  Klein  with  a 
silver  replica  of  the  award. 

In  1948,  12  industries  subscribed, 
through  their  trade  associations,  to  the 
Basic  Trade  Provisions.  Today  there 
are  29. 

The  rules  govern  cancellations,  re¬ 
turns  and  deliveries  and  provide  for 
settlement  of  disputes  on  these  matters 
by  arbitration.  Disputes,  however,  have 
been  almost  non-existent,  and  the 
handful  that  have  arisen  over  the  years 
have  been  settled  by  simple  reference 
to  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions  them¬ 
selves. 

These  are  the  subscribing  manufac¬ 
turer  organizations: 

Affiliated  Dress  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
Associated  Corset  &  Brassiere  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Inc. 

Associated  Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc. 
Boys'  Apparel  &  Accessories  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association 


California  Sportswear  &  Dress  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

Clothing  Manufacturers  Association 

Fashion  Apparel  Manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia 

Fashion  Originators  Guild  of  America, 
Inc. 

House  Dress  Institute 

Industrial  Council  of  Cloak,  Suit  &  Skirt 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 

Infants'  and  Children's  Coat  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

International  Association  of  Garment 
Manufacturers 

Lingerie  Manufacturers  Association 

Luggage  and  Leather  Goods  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  America 

Merchants'  Ladies  Garment  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

Millinery  Stabilization  Commission 

National  Association  of  Blouse  Manu¬ 
facturers,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Housedress 
Manufacturers 

National  Authority  for  the  Ladies' 
Handbag  Industry 

National  Coat  &  Suit  Industry  Recovery 
Board 

National  Dress  Manufacturers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc. 

National  Knitted  Outerwear  Associa¬ 
tion 

National  Outerwear  &  Sportswear 
Association 

National  Skirt  &  Sportswear  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  Inc. 

Negligee  Manufacturers  Association 

New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Associa¬ 
tion 

Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufacturers' 
Group,  Inc. 

Trouser  Institute  of  America 

United  Infants'  &  Children's  Wear 
Association,  Inc. 


future  of  the  independent  departineni 
store  will  be  the  subject  of  a  talk  by 
Herbert  R.  Scull,  vice  president  of  the 
E.  H.  Scull  Company.  A  wider  view 
of  the  future  will  be  offered  by  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Phillips,  president  of  Batei 
College,  whose  subject  is  “The  Next 
United  States.” 

At  this  session.  President  Richard 
H.  Rich  will  present  to  the  convention 
the  recipients  of  the  NRDGA  silver 
plaques  for  services  to  retailing. 

Emphasis  on  management  for  profit 
will  appear  too  in  the  feature  addres 
by  Edward  W.  Carter,  president  of 
Broadway-Hale  Stores  of  California 
and  speaker  at  the  “curtain-raiser" 
luncheon  of  the  Association  of  Buying 
Offices  on  the  first  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Carter  will  examine  “today’s 
profit  trend”  and  relate  it  to  “tomor¬ 
row’s  position  of  the  department 
store.” 
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"Pot-and-Take"  on  Profits.  Profit  gets 
the  spotlight  again  in  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division’s  “put-and-take”  session, 
which  invariably  draws  a  general  con¬ 
vention  attendance.  It  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  inclusive  title,  “The 
Making  of  a  Profit  in  the  Department 
Store,”  and  will  range  widely  over  mat 
phases  of  store  operation.  Louis  Meli- 
cek,  vice  president  of  Geo.  Wyman  Ic 
Co.,  South  Bend,  will  speak  on  “How 
to  Increase  Gross  Margin,”  and  Leon 
Halverson,  president  of  Keith-O’Brien, 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  “Buyer  Responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Harold  Melnicove,  vice  president  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  will  talk  about  self¬ 
selection  fixtures  and  their  relation  to 
profits;  Stanley  Barnett,  director  of 
sales  promotion  at  Amos  Parrish,  on 
advertising  and  sales  promotion;  and 
Frederick  H.  Rahr,  president  of  Cus¬ 
tomer  Preference  Clinics,  Inc.,  on  the 
subject,  “Listen  to  Your  Customer  and 
LearnI”  The  session  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  9th,  and 
the  chairman  will  be  Gordon  L.  Mai- 
lonee,  vice  president  of  Miller  & 
Rhoads  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Met 
chandising  Division. 

Challenge  to  Change.  Larger  issues 
are  implicit  in  all  of  these  discussions 
on  how  to  reverse  the  profit  trend.  Can 
the  department 'Store  change  and  still 
remain  uniquely  itself?  borrow  the 
techniques  of  its  competitors  without 
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No 


compromising  policies  that  have  made 
it  a  great  American  institution?  co¬ 
operate  with  manufacturers  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  job  yet  retain  its  identity  as  the 
consumer’s  purchasing  agent? 

One  improvement  that  many  au¬ 
thorities  consider  long  overdue  is  in 
department  store  organization.  On  the 
opening  afternoon  of  the  convention, 
the  Retail  Research  Institute  and  the 
Store  Management  Group  will  ex¬ 
amine  this  question,  with  Elias  S.  Gott¬ 
lieb  of  the  Corporate  Control  Office  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  presiding.  Isa- 
dore  Pizitz,  president  of  Pizitz,  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  chairman  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  will  speak;  and  DeFord  Mills  and 
Richard  L.  Lies  of  Cresap,  McCormick 
&  Paget  will  present  a  report  and 
recommendations  based  on  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  recent  survey  of  current  practices 
and  policies  in  store  organization. 

Other  general  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  devoted  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store’s  future  in  shopping  centers 
and  downtown;  to  its  public  relations; 
and  to  its  ability  to  raise  up  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  competent  and  creative  ex¬ 
ecutive  leaders. 


hnv«  o  unified,  worl 
Do  you  novo 
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*  DISPLAY  QUOTIENT 


Raise  Your  D.  Q.  with  GARCY’s  Versatile, 
Low  Cost  ADAPT-A-STRUT  Display  System! 


Adapt-A-Strut  provides  the  struc¬ 
tural  basis  for  effectively  displaying 
any  merchandise  in  any  store,  in  any 
department,  for  any  selling  event. 

Without  major  construction,  your 
shelves  can  be  converted  to  hangrail 
sections.  Basic  parts  are  equally  adapt¬ 
able  for  wall  sections,  gondolas,  and 
table  tops.  These  same  parts  can  be 
dismantled,  relocated,  or  rearranged 
to  build  entirely  different  displays. 

Increased  demand  and  volume  pro¬ 
duction  make  it  possible  to  offer 
Adapt-A-Strut  systems  at  lower  cost 
than  ever  before. 

Plan  ahead  for  better  use  of  all  avail¬ 
able  space.  Send  for  full  details  about 
GARCY  Adapt-A-Strut. 


This  is  the 

ADAPT-A-STRUT 

principie: 


In  Suburbs  and  Cities.  The  session  de¬ 
voted  to  shopping  centers  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Merchandising  Division, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  January  7th.  In 
the  light  of  recurring  reports  that  shop¬ 
ping  centers  have  been  over-built,  the 
program  was  planned  so  that  the 
speakers  would  represent  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Whether  the  over-built 
situation  is  regional  or  national,  or,  for 
that  matter,  whether  it  exists  at  all, 
will  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
men  who  can  answer  the  question  will 
be  there. 

James  B.  Douglas,  president  of 
Northgate,  Seattle  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Bergen  Mall,  New  Jersey, 
will  speak  on  the  future  of  shopping 
centers  generally.  Horace  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  vice  president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Eastland  Center,  Detroit,  will 
speak  on  how  to  develop  the  shopping 
center’s  potential;  Gunnar  Mykland, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
Cherry  Creek  Center,  Denver,  on  shop¬ 
ping  center  management  problems. 

Merchandising  problems  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  will  be  the  subject  of  Louis  Gold- 
blatt,  executive  vice  president  of  Gold- 
blatt  Bros.;  and  Charles  S.  Thorn,  vice 
president  of  Redbook,  will  talk  about 


I  InlarchangaabI*  brack- 
!•  als  lock  into  ploco  so- 
curoly  without  bolts, 
tcrawt  or  lock  nuts. 


I  Adapt-A-Strut  uprights 
I*  con  bo  instollod  in  tho 
wall,  on  tho  wall,  froo 
standing,  from  floor  to 
coiling  or  mountod  on 
toblos  and  countors. 


Doportmont  D-2 

Garden  City  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Company 
1750  North  Ashland  Avonuo  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 

Please  send  further  information  about  GARCY 
Adapt-A-Strut  display  system. 


Mew  Store 
Mew  Departmeat 
or  Mew  Look 


Company. 


You  owo  it  to  your  store  to 
shore  Corey's  59  yoors  of 
experience.  Corey  offers  o 
complete  line  of  store  fix¬ 
ture  and  display  hardware. 
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First  Publication  of  Its  Kind! 

I  198  Ways  of  i 
Controlling 
Markdowns 

Their  Causes,  Prevention,  Correction 

^  The  median  markdown  so  far  this  year  is  6.9  per  cent  —  four 
points  higher  than  last  year! 

^  Markdowns  represent  the  largest  area  in  retailing  where 
badly  needed  profit  margin  CAN  BE  SAVED! 

^  Here  is  an  invaluable  aid  for  every  executive  in  the  store 
from  president  to  merchandise  manager  to  buyer  and  down. 

^  Gives  the  combined  thinking  of  more  than  400  merchants 

Jam-packed  pages  tell  how  to  get  tremendous 
daily  savings  in  every  department  in  the  store— 
also  in  adjustments  —  personnel  and  training  — 
accounting  — credit— receiving  and  marking  — de¬ 
livery  —  stockroom  —  even  lay-away  department! 

—  Act  Now  — 

Price:  $1.50  each  for  50  copies  or  more  $3.00  each  for  single  copies 

$2.00  each  for  10  copies  to  49  $10.00  each  for  non-members 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  198  WAYS  OF  CONTROLLING 

AAARKDOWNS. 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME . STORE . 

ADDRESS . CITY  &  STATE . 


Mak»  checks  payable  to  NRDGA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use  are  tax  deductible.) 


the  shopping  center  customer  and  her 
habits  and  preferences.  David  Bluthen- 
thal,  vice  president  of  the  Gus  Blass 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  and  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session. 

The  parallel  question  of  how  to  re¬ 
vive  downtown  as  the  greatest  shop¬ 
ping  center  of  all  will  be  taken  up  at 
a  general  session  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  9th.  This  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  NRDGA  Down¬ 
town  Development  Committee,  with 
E.  Willard  Dennis,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  presiding. 
The  program  will  be  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion,  conceived  as  a  workshop,  with 
the  Committee  making  available  the 
extensive  material  it  has  gathered  on 
central  city  revival  and  what  mer¬ 
chants  in  some  cities  are  contributing 
to  it.  Douglas  Haskell,  editor  of  Archi- 
tectural  Forum,  will  act  as  moderator. 

Public  Relations  Techniques.  Another 
round-table  discussion  designed  to 
draw  a  top  management  audience  is 
the  session  sf)onsored  by  the  NRDGA 
Public  Relations  Committee,  which 
w'ill  emphasize  the  need  for  better  dt 
partment  store  public  relations  to 
build  better  department  store  pro&ts. 
Public  relations  technicians  will  ex¬ 
change  experiences,  and  the  audience 
will  be  invited  to  submit  specific  pub¬ 
lic  relations  problems  for  analysis. 
William  Ellyson,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  will  preside; 
and  Jerome  E.  Klein,  public  relation 
director  of  Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  will  act 
as  moderator  of  the  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  Careers  Campaign.  Retailing’s 
reserves  of  executive  material  are  not 
considered  adequate  for  the  demands 
of  the  future.  It’s  a  problem  the  indus¬ 
try  shares  with  many  others;  and  likt 
many  others,  it  has  come  slowly  but 
definitely  to  accept  the  idea  that  a- 
ecutive  recruitment  is  a  sternly  com¬ 
petitive  business. 

To  reinforce  the  work  it  has  been 
doing  in  this  field,  the  NRDGA  Retail 
Careers  Committee  will  hold  a  special 
convention  session  to  which  college 
students  have  been  invited.  Theodoit 
Schlesinger,  chairman  of  the  Comniit- 
tee,  and  vice  president  of  Allied  Stores 


Corporation,  will  be  chairman  of  a 
panel  made  up  of  retailers  and  stud¬ 
ents. 

Mtrchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing.  The  first  year  of  work  with  the 
new  technique  of  Merchandise  Man¬ 
agement  Accounting  will  get  a  critical 
review  and  appraisal  at  a  joint  session 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  tire 
Merchandising  Division  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  January  8th.  Stores 
which  have  introduced  this  approach 
will  report  on  their  experience,  and 
the  question  of  its  possible  limitations 
will  be  thoroughly  aired.  The  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  Company  will  make  the 
first  release  of  its  findings  in  a  10-store 
research  project  involving  the  use  of 
this  method  by  traffic  appliance  de¬ 
partments.  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  vice 
president  of  the  Consolidated  Dry 
Goods  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  will  be  chairman  of 
the  session. 

Convention  Climax.  The  week’s  pro¬ 
gram,  both  general  and  sp>ecialized, 
comes  to  its  climax  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing,  January  9th,  with  the  trade’s  47th 
annual  banquet.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Federated 
Department  Stores,  will  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  which,  traditionally,  wraps  up 
the  convention  and  the  closing  year 
and  takes  a  prophetic  look  into  the 
future.  The  officers  for  1958,  elected 
at  the  corporate  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  on  Tuesday,  will  be  formally 
presented  to  the  convention.  And  the 
Association  will  present,  to  a  retailer 
still  unnamed,  its  gold  medal  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  retailing  in  1957. 
As  usual,  the  program  will  include  en¬ 
tertainment,  this  year’s  featured  per¬ 
formers  being  the  Ames  Brothers  and 
Georgia  Gibbs. 

Divisional  Sessions 
Merchandising.  Besides  its  general  ses¬ 
sions  on  profit  improvement  and  on 
shopping  centers,  which  are  intended 
for  a  storewide  audience,  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division  has  a  schedule  of  five 
sessions  devoted  to  sp>ecific  merchan¬ 
dise  and  specific  departments. 

For  ready-to-wear  merchandisers 
there  will  be  a  session  on  Monday, 
January  6th,  immediately  following 
the  A.B.O.  luncheon,  which  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  fashion  approach  in 


selling.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ready- 
to-Wear  Group,  the  department  store’s 
reputation  for  fashion  authority  and 
its  expertness  in  presenting  and  pro¬ 
moting  fashion  must  be  brushed  up  if 
it  is  to  withstand  the  impact  of  the 
discount  house  entry  into  the  apparel 
field.  How  the  manufacturer,  the  store 
head,  the  buyer,  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  fashion  magazine  can 
combine  forces  to  do  this  job  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  session.  Chairman 
will  be  Richard  J.  Wood,  merchandise 
manager  of  ready-to-wear  for  W.  T. 


Grant  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Ready-to-Wear  Group. 

.Appliance  merchandisers  as  well  as 
those  who  handle  apparel  departments 
will  hear  a  story  of  new  sales  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  a  session  devoted  to  "The 
Story  of  Wash  and  Wear  in  Du  Pont 
Fibers.’’  This  will  be  a  show,  with 
music,  fashion  parades  and  laundering 
demonstrations.  It  will  show  how 
stores  can  dramatize  and  capitalize  on 
the  new  concept  of  “automatic  wash 
and  wear.’’  This  session  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  January  7th,  with 
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Ever  since  its  first  messenger 
tucked  a  package  under  his  arm 
and  briskly  set  out  to  deliver  it. 
United  Parcel  Service  has  been 
specializing  in  the  delivery  of 
small  packages  for  retailers,  and 
for  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers— on  the  ground  or  by  UPS-Air. 

On  its  Golden  Anniversary  United 
Parcel  Service  looks  to  the  years 
ahead  as  an  opportunity  for 
further  service  and  growth  in 
meeting  the  package  delivery 
needs  of  business  and  industry. 


United  Parcel  Service 
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Prjlerred  for  PeHotmon(f 


lo  Hvc-miiiutc  descriptions  of  recent 
promotion  successes  by  members  of  tht 
Division’s  board  of  directors. 

Life  Magazine’s  monumental  studv 
of  how  American  customers  spend 
their  money  will  be  the  sole  subject  of 
the  sales  promotion  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  January  8th.  And 
the  Division’s  week  will  end  up  with  a 
musical  show,  presented  by  the  Wool 
Bureau  and  Holiday  Magazine,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  9th. 


One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the 
session  on  accessories  and  smallwares, 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  January  9th, 
will  be  a  discussion  of  the  success  a 
number  of  stores  have  had  with  street 
floor  sportswear.  Notions  departments, 
street  floor  mercliandising  in  branch 
stores,  and  the  serious  new  threat  of 
direct  import  comjjetition  on  perfumes 
will  be  other  features  of  this  session. 
Harry  L.  ^Veisman,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Hecht  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  .Accessories  and  Smallwares 
Group,  w’ill  preside. 


David  Bluthenthal,  chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  presiding. 

Four  buyers  and  a  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  will  form  a  panel  to  discuss  the 
many  tough  problems  of  piece  goods 
merchandising,  at  a  session  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  January  8th.  Sam 
Cardone,  piece  goods  buyer  for  Forbes 
&:  Wallace  and  chairman  of  the 
NRDGA  Piece  Gootls  Committee,  will 
be  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

One  of  the  much-discussed  head¬ 
aches  of  the  men’s  and  boys’  depart¬ 
ments  is  the  recent  loss  of  Father’s  Day 
volume— traceable,  say  the  experts,  not 
to  any  loss  of  family  affection  for  father 
but  to  the  growing  habit  of  buying 
gifts  for  him  all  over  the  store.  The 
inspired  generosity  that  runs  to  lawn 
mowers,  electric  shavers,  fishing  rods 
and  histories  of  the  Civil  War  does 
credit  to  the  American  family  but  it’s 
a  disadvantage  to  the  men's  furnish¬ 
ings  buyer.  Gene  Charmoy,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Kresge-Newark  and 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Father’s  Day 
Committee,  will  present  some  ideas  for 
regaining  this  volume,  at  the  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  session  on  Thursday 
morning,  January  9th.  A  panel  of 
manufacturers,  fashion  editors  and 
buyers  will  describe  specific  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  opf>ortunities 
for  year-round  clothing  business. 

The  spring  and  summer  wear  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  presented  and  analyzed 
and  there  will  be  a  special  fashion  pre¬ 
sentation  by  the  Boys’  Apparel  Buyers 
Association.  Sidney  S.  Rosenzweig, 
vice  president  of  the  Mutual  Buying 
Syndicate  and  chairman  of  the  Men’s 
and  Boys’  V’v’^ear  Group,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session. 


Smaller  Stores.  The  Smaller  Stores 
Division’s  convention-within-a-conven- 
tion  covers,  as  usual,  most  phases  of 


Sales  Promotion.  T'he  very  first  session 
of  the  convention,  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  6th,  will  be  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  session  devoted  to  “The  Part 
Modern  Art  Plays  in  Your  Business.’’ 
New  York’s  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
will  present  color  slides  and  exhibits 
on  contemporary  design  and  public 
taste.  Mrs.  Frances  Corey,  senior  vice 
president  of  Macy’s  New  York,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  session. 

A  newspaper  advertising  session,  on 
Monday  afternoon,  January  6th,  will 
l)e  devoted  entirely  to  R.O.P.  color,  to 
be  discussed  by  a  panel  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  directors,  art  directors  and 
newspaper  representatives.  The  ses¬ 
sion  will  include  a  show  of  outstand¬ 
ing  retail  color  advertisements. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  January  7th, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  meets  to 
discuss  the  new  ideas  that  are  shaping 
the  future  of  retail  promotion.  The 
first  half  of  the  session  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  why  Sears,  Roebuck  is 
using  national  magazine  media  and 
how  it’s  being  backed  up  at  the  local 
level.  The  second  half  will  be  devoted 


a  session  on  interior  displays  and  lay¬ 
out  for  simplified  selling.  An  early 
bird  session  (8:15)  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  January  7th,  is  specially  planned 
for  smaller  store  members.  On  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  Smaller  Stores  Di¬ 
vision  meets  for  an  intensive  study  of 
window  display  problems— includii^ 
lighting,  layout  and  equipment.  The 
annual  dinner  meeting  is  alk>  sched¬ 
uled  for  Tuesday,  and  the  feature  ad 
dresses  will  be  on  the  subjects  of  (1) 
sales  training  and  (2)  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration’s  program  to  help 
retailers.  A  smaller  stores  sales  promo¬ 
tion  session  on  Thursday  morning, 
January  9th,  will  cover  all  media; 
newspapers,  phone,  mail,  radio,  T\' 


The  troubled 


Store  Management, 

question  of  limiting  customer  servkB 
will  be  taken  up  at  a  session  of  the 
Store  Management  Group  on  Wednes 
day  morning,  January  8th.  Upfordis- 
cussion  are  the  matters  of 
policy 


'no  return 
certain  merchandise;  lay¬ 
away  charges;  gift  boxes  and  gift  wrap 
ping;  C.O.D.  and  pickup  charges,  and 
alteration  charges  on  men’s  wear 
Thomas  P.  Liston,  vice  president  and 
general  operating  manager  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr,  will  be  chairman. 

The  measurement  and  improvement 
of  employee  production  both  general ^ 
ly  and  in  two  specific  areas  (deliver 
and  workrooms)  will  be  the  subject  d 
the  Store  Management  Group  session 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  8th 
Norris  B.  Bri^o,  general  operative 
manager  of  Ed.>  Schuster  &  Co.  and 
chairman  of  the  Group,  will  preside. 


Leading  Merchandisers  Light  up  to  Sell  up  with  6ARCY  Lighting 


uses  Garcy  No.  7900 

fluorescent-incandescent  4'x4 
recessed  fixtures  in  its  new 

North  Hills  (Pittsburgh)  store. 


Send  for  Cotolog  L*110 


Garden  City  Plating  &  Mfg.  Company 

2475  Elston  Avsnus  •  Chicago  47,  Illinois 
In  Naw  York:  48  W.  48th  St.  •  In  Los  Angales;  Garcy  Wastarn  Corp.,  3912  Broadway  PI. 


The  BEST 
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The  Controllers’  Congress  will  join 
the  Store  Management  Group  for 
joint  session  on  Thursday  morning, 
January  9th;  subject:  how  to  speed 
merchandise  from  door  to  selling  floor. 
The  modernization  of  receiving  and 
marking  functions,  the  practical  scope 
of  mechanization,  and  the  p>ossibilities 
offered  by  automatic  data  processing 
will  all  be  covered.  Chairman  of  the 
session  will  be  William  E.  Shamski, 
vice  president  and  director  of  opera- 
of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller. 


Personnel.  Personnel  Group  meetings 
a  begin  on  Tuesday  morning,  January 
7th,  with  a  session  that  will  consider 
the  effects  of  today’s  population  trends 
on  the  personnel  job.  Both  employ¬ 
ment  policies  and  sales  training  needs 
are  involved.  The  chairman  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  Melville  A.  Smiley,  person¬ 
nel  director  of  La.Salle  &  Koch  and 
chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group. 

Employee  selection  techniques  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  Group’s  session 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  7th. 
New  ideas  about  interviewing,  test¬ 
ing  and  follow-up  will  be  presented  by 
three  speakers.  The  session  chairman 
will  be  Vincent  P.  Brennan,  director 
of  personnel  and  labor  relations  for 
Bloomingdale’s. 

Distributive  Education  teachers  will 
join  the  Personnel  Group  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning,  January  8th,  for  a  session 
on  training  for  specific  needs:  safety, 
inventory  shortage  prevention,  supply 
conservation  and  branch  store  display. 
Anne  Morgen,  training  director  of 
sessions  Abraham  &  Straus,  will  be  chairman. 

Two  more  Distributive  Education 
sessions  are  on  the  program.  One  is 
sec-  an  early  bird  (8:15)  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  January  8th,  at  which 
a  panel  of  D.E.  teachers  will  discuss 
better  coordination  in  this  field.  The 
other  is  a  general  session  on  D.E.’s 
place  in  retailing  and  the  prospects  for 
increasing  its  importance  in  the  future. 
This  will  be  held  on  W’ednesday  after¬ 
noon,  January  8th. 


tions 


Controllers.  Besides  joining  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  for 


a  session  on 
Merchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing,  and  the  Store  Management  Group 
for  a  study  of  modern  receiving  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Controllers’  Congress  will 
hold  a  session  on  the  question  of  how 
to  improve  vendor  observance  of  ship¬ 
ping  instructions,  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  January  8th. 


Credit  Management.  The  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  has  two 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  January  7th. 
The  first  will  be  at  8:15  A.M.  to  discuss 
smaller  store  credit  problems,  the 
ond  at  9:30  to  cover  credit  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  credit  bureau  services,  credit 
office  management  and  credit  collec¬ 
tion  techniques.  The  chairmen  of  the 
sessions  will  be  Joseph  Feller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  and 
Charles  F.  Naumann,  credit  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Lansburgh’s. 


When  ready-to-wear  merchandise  must 
be  moved  from  warehouse  or  store  to 
store,  the  Lane  Style  74  Transfw  Hamp¬ 
er  cuts  down  handling,  damage  and  t^ 
need  for  reconditioning  in  a  big  way. 
Snag-proof  and  dust-proof,  the  La^ 
Style  74  is  zipped  shut  with  heavy  duty 
fasteners . . .  contents  can’t  get  soile«L 
Fasteners  can  be  secured  easily,  to  thwart 
pilferage.  Check  these  other  features: 

e  Hanger  rod  equipped  with  retaining 
bar  to  hold  hangers  in  place 
a  Hamper  is  light,  yet  ruggedly  con¬ 
structed,  extremely  durable 

•  5’ball  bearing  rubber-tired  casters  pro¬ 
vide  easy  running  and  numeuverability 

•  Body  of  hamper  is  tough,  long-wearing 
duck,  woven  to  exact  Lane  specifica¬ 
tions 

•  Two  sizes:  Inside  Dimensions 

Size#l  36' X  26' X  54' 

Size  #2  48'z24'z64' 

To  be  sure  of  the  best,  INSIST  ON 
LANi  Style  74  Hamper 

Write  tor  intormation  ^  ,tM 


NRD6A  Month 


Half-Year  Report.  Despite  department 
and  specialty  store  profit  declines  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  suggests  “the  probabili¬ 
ty  of  an  improved  profit  picture  by 
year  end.’’  In  the  C.C.’s  Information 
Letter,  a  quarterly  analysis  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  results,  re¬ 
leased  on  October  14th,  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager  of  the  Coiurollers’ 
Congress,  wrote: 

“Despite  the  mixed  forces  at  work, 
the  over-all  economic  picture  is  one  of 
continuing  strength  and  growth.  Per¬ 
sonal  income  continues  to  establish 
monthly  records.  Salary  and  wage 
payments  are  up,  as  is  non-agricultural 
employment.  Consumer  spending  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  record  high.  This  report 
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and  other  retail  sales  surveys  all  show 
improved  sales  compared  to  1956,  with 
the  best  gains  recorded  in  ready-to- 
wear  sales.” 

Branch  stores  were  by  far  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  half-year  sales  gain 
for  department  stores.  Their  sales,  re¬ 
ported  separately  for  the  first  time, 
typically  went  ahead  of  the  previous 
year  by  four  per  cent,  while  the  con¬ 
solidated  gain  of  main  stores  and 
branches  combined  was  one  per  cent. 
Branches  of  stores  in  the  $20-$.50  mil¬ 
lion  group  had  the  highest  sales  in¬ 
crease,  12  per  cent.  Specialty  stores  (in 
the  volume  group  over  $1  million)  had 
a  volume  increase  of  four  per  cent  in 
branches,  but  an  over-all  drop  of  one 
per  cent.  (Cant’d  on  next  page) 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5U2 


IT  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 


H*r*  w  jint  a  f*w  of  lh«  many  ad> 
vantoga*  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Prorinclian  Unit  Standard*,  to  ac- 
carotoly  moasur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  worker*  *ingly 
and  o*  o  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  *e 
high  lo**  oroo*  con  bo  pin¬ 
pointed  and  cau*e*  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Sy*tem*,  te  *timu- 
Icrte  production  and  reduce 
lo*t  motion  and  woete. 

4.  StobiKsertion  of  olteratien 
charge*,  *o  fitter*  con  be  put 
on  o  firm  "one  ■price"  boii*. 
ALintATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE 
ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933.  and  JULY  2,  1946 
(Tide  39.  United  State*  Code,  Section  233) 
SHOWING  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  AND  CIRCULATION  OF  STORES, 
pabli*h^  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  October 

1.  1957. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  are;  Publisher,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  100  West  31st  Street, 
N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Editor.  Helen  K.  Mulhem.  100  West 
31st  Street,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y.;  Business  manager, 
Helen  ^  Mulhem,  100  West  31st  Street,  N.  Y,  1, 
N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its 
name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediate¬ 
ly  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold¬ 
er*  owning  or  hedding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  osmed  by  a  corporation,  the 
name*  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must 
be  given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  that 
of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)  Natioal 
Retail  Dry  Oxids  Association  (a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  100  West  31*t  Street.  New  York  1.  N.  Y.; 
Richard  H.  Rich,  President;  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
Exec.  Vice  Pres,  ft  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  hedding  1  per  cent  or 
more  m  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where 
the  stocldiolder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
book*  of  the.  company  as  trastee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting;  alto  the  state¬ 
ments  in  the  two  paragraphs  show  the  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  at  to  the  circumstances  and 
condition*  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trastees,  htdd  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner, 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  told  or  distribute,  through  the  mails 
or  otiiersritr  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was;  (This  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and 
triweekly  newspapers  only.) 

Helen  K.  Mnlbern,  Editor 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day 
of  SeptemW,  1957. 

James  J.  Bliss 

Nota^  Public.  State  of  New  York,  No.  30-5346015. 
Qualified  in  Nassau  (bounty.  Term  expires  March 
30.  1958. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Department  store  sales  transactions 
showed  a  typical  drop  of  two  per  cent 
from  1956  and  specialty  stores  fell  back 
by  five  per  cent.  This  performance, 
says  Mr.  Flanel,  “documents  the  con¬ 
tinuing  difficulties  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  their  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  their  share  of  the  market.”  The 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  average  sale— 
from  $4.37  to  $4.47  for  department 
stores  and  from  $9.98  to  $10.52  for  spe¬ 
cialty  stores— owes  something  to  trad¬ 
ing  up  and  something  to  higher  mer¬ 
chandise  costs. 

Expenses  reached  their  highest  level 
in  history:  36.6  per  cent  of  sales  for 
department  stores  and  39.1  per  cent  for 
specialty  stores.  The  over-$50  million 
department  stores  were  the  only  group 
to  achieve  a  reduction  in  this  ratio: 
from  34.9  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of 
1956  to  34.6  per  cent  this  year.  Payroll 
accounted  for  practically  all  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  increases.  In  the  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store,  payroll  rose  to  20.1  per  cent 
of  sales,  from  19.7  per  cent  at  midyear 
19.56. 

In  spite  of  a  general  increase  in  de¬ 
partment  store  markdowns,  almost 
every  volume  group  succeeded  in  keep¬ 
ing  gross  margin  even  with  last  year; 
some  bettered  this  figure.  The  profit 
decline,  therefore,  was  entirely  due  to 
the  jump  in  the  expense  ratio.  For 
department  stores,  the  typical  net  gain 
before  Federal  taxes  was  1.4  per  cent, 
as  against  1.9  per  cent  at  this  point  last 
year.  The  highest  earnings,  and  the 
smallest  decline  from  last  year,  were 
reported  by  department  stores  in  the 
over-$50  million  class,  which  had  a  net 
gain  of  3.2  per  cent  before  taxes. 

Among  specialty  stores,  all  of  the 
elements  of  gross  margin,  including 
markdowns,  were  improved  over  last 
year,  and  gross  margin  rose  from  38.2 
to  38.8  per  cent.  But  the  expense  rise 
wipied  out  the  gains,  leaving  a  typical 
profit  before  taxes  of  1.0  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  to  1 .2  per  cent  last  year. 

“The  profit  squeeze  from  rising  ex¬ 
penses,”  comments  Mr.  Flanel,  “is  un- 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Tht  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

FROnCTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
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doubtedly  magnified  by  growing  com 
petitive  pressures  as  a  result  of  brancti 
expansion  and  the  movement  of  food, 
variety  and  chain  stores  into  depart, 
ment  store  merchandise  lines.  It  mat 
well  be  true  that  in  some  communitio 
signs  of  over-capacity  in  retail  distribu. 
tion  are  beginning  to  appear.” 

Appointments.  Frkd  C.  Fischer,  senia 
vice  president  for  personnel  and  laba 
relations  of  Macy’s  New  York,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee.  Befort 
joining  Macy’s,  in  1948,  he  was  mana¬ 
ger  of  industrial  relations  for  tht 
Douglas  Aircraft  Committee.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  executive  vice  presidents 
the  .\ssociation  of  San  Francisco  Di- 
tributors,  handling  industrial  rela 
tions  for  over  200  firms  in  that  city.,\, 
head  of  the  committee  which  formit 
lates  NRDGA  policy  on  employee  ami 
labor  relations,  he  succeeds  Robert). 
Doolan,  who  resigned  recently  whet 
he  left  Allied  Stores  Corp. 

Arnold  Skinner  has  been  named  di 
rector  of  the  Retail  Research  Instituti 
of  the  NRDGA.  He  was  formerly  di 
rector  of  Statistical  Services  for  th 
National  Foundation  for  Infantili 
Paralysis.  From  1946  until  1950  Ik 
was  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Ma» 
agement  Division  of  the  Office  of  Smai 
Business,  Department  of  Commerct 
He  served  in  the  Navy  during  Wort 
War  II  and  was  placed  on  inactin 
duty  as  Lieutenant  Commander.  Bt 
fore  the  war  he  was  a  business  analn 
in  the  Marketing  Research  Division  d 
the  Department  of  Commerce  andab 
a  regional  business  consultant  in  tb 
Department’s  Minneapolis  office.  Hi 
has  spient  several  years  in  retailing,! 
Jo.ske’s,  S.  H.  Kress  and  Bullock’s.  Hi 
has  a  degree  in  business  administradn 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

In  the  Works.  NRDCiA  memljershaw 
received  questionnaires  on  their  least! 
department  operations  from  the  0* 
trollers’  Congress.  These  will  be  tb 
basis  for  a  complete  new  report « 
leased  department  contracts,  rates,  es 
penses  and  policies,  in  all  of  whid 
many  vital  changes  have  occurred  siw 
the  Controllers’  Congress  made  its  In 
survey  in  1951.  Stores  are  urged  i 
submit  the  requested  information! 
quickly  and  fully  as  possible. 
line  is  December  2nd. 

STORI 


HOW  TO  SPOT  A  MARKDOWN 
BEFORE  IT  HAPPENS 

With  a  Speed  and  accuracy  you’d  never  believe  possible,  IBM’s  new 
305  RAM  AC  reports  on  slow  movers  and  best  sellers  alike! 

Recording  and  analyzing  stock  movements  faster  than  ever  before, 
RAMAC  helps  you  spot  the  “dogs”  early  .  .  .  prevents  reordering  of 
slow-moving  stock  .  .  .  reduces  your  markdown  losses.  In  addition, 
RAMAC  helps  you  gain  more  sales  by  fast  reporting  of  best  sellers  . . . 
helps  you  prevent  “out  of  stock”  situations  .  .  .  unclogs  your  “open 
to  buy”. . .  eliminates  costly  manual  posting  of  stock  cards. 

Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative 
or  write:  retail  department  A57-b,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

data  processing  •  electric  typewriters  *  military  products  *  time  equipmerit 


IBM’S  NEW 

RAMAC' 


l‘s  whirling  disk  files  find  vital  merchandise  facts 
for  you  — without  time-consuming  seorching  and 
sorting.  This  remarkable  data  processing  system 
—complete  in  one  unit— produces  up-to-the-minute 
facts  in  fractions  of  a  second. 


IBM 


DATA 

PROCESSING 


^•lUfMtom  AeeMS  Method  of  Aecountiac  ond  Control 
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64sStlonalA  De  luxe  adding  machine  •  •  • 


She  saves  half  the  time 


...boss  saves  all  the  cost!  t  # 


Live  Keyboard*  with  keytouch  adjustable  to  each  operatorl 


Saves  up  to  50%  hand  motion — and 
effort!  Never  before  have  so  many  time- 
and-effort-saving  features  been  placed 
on  an  adding  machine. 

Every  key  operates  the  motor — so 
you  can  now  forget  the  motor  bar.  No 
more  back-and-forth  hand  motion  from 
keys  to  motor  bar. 

Keys  are  instantly  adjustable  to  each 
operator’s  touch!  No  wonder  operators 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  it.  They  do 
their  work  faster  with  up  to  50%  less 
effort.  The  new  National  not  only  has 


TM£  NATIONAL  CASH  BEQISTER  COMPANY,  DATTOK  »,  OmtO 

989  Offices  IN  94  COUNTKIES 


new  operating  advantages,  but  also  has 
new  quietness  and  new  beauty! 

"Live”  Keyboard  with  Adjustable 
Keytouch  plus  8  other  time-saving 
features  combined  only  on  the  Nationm 
Adding  Machine:  Automatic  Clear 
Signal . . .  Subtractions  in  red . . .  Auto¬ 
matic  Credit  Balance  in  red  . . .  Auto¬ 
matic  space-up  of  tape  when  total 
prints . . .  Large  Answer  Dials  . . .  Elasy- 
touch  Key  Action  . . .  Full-Visible  Key¬ 
board  with  Automatic  Ciphers  . . . 
Rugged-Duty  Construction. 


A  National  “Da  luxa“  Adding  Ma- 
china  pays  for  itself  with  the  time- 
and-enort  it  saves,  continues  sav¬ 
ings  as  yearly  profit.  One  hour  a 
day  saved  with  this  National  will, 
in  the  average  office,  repay  100% 
a  year  on  the  investment.  See  a 
demonstration  on  your  own  work. 
Call  nearest  National  branch  office 
or  dealer.  See  phone 
book  yellow  pages. 


*TnADa  mauk  nao.  u.  o.  i»at.  onr. 
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